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ADVERTISEMENT. 


His Treatiſe was never in= 
- tended for the Preſs , but 
[7 in Anſwer to a Gentleman 
of Provence, who being the Au- 
 thors particular Friend , deſired 
ſome few Precepts of Civility for 
his $0n, at that time come newly 
from the Academy, and deſigned 
' for the Conrt, 
| The Publication was judged 
| #ſeful , not only to ſuch as had 
Children to bring up, but to others 
alſo, who though advanced in 
years, might be defeFive notwith- 


Randing , in the exaGneſs and 


pundGilio of Civility, fo indiſpen= 
fably neceſſary in the Comver ſa- 
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tion of the World. 

Upon which conſideration he 
was induced to ſupzradd ſome- 
thing to the Ladies alſo, that both | 
Sexes might participate of the 
profit. But as this Work cannot 
have relation to any but the Gen- 
try, ever [0 to them it is preſented 
in a different manner : For, there 
being many perſons C he is ſenſi- 
ble:) to whom theſe Rules are un- 
neceſſary, and who, iſ they pleaſed, | 
could exhibit much better dire- | 
Fiens 5 to them it if he does #20/t 
earneſtly apply himfelf. , that they 
would not only corre what is 
corrigible in his, but tranſjnit to 


- the Printer what other Notes and 


Obſervations, upon this ſubjed, 
they ſhall make of their own 5 to 
the end, that if it be judged wor- 
thy of « ſecond Impreſſion, it may 
come forih more copious ana 
compleat. 

F ar | 


The Advertiſement. 
For others, who not having 


| opportunity or conventence off re- 


pairing to Conrt, and learning 
theſe Rudiments of Civility in 
their proper School 3 our hope is, 
with the leaſt docibility ( without © 
which they are capable of nothing ) 
they will reap their advantage , 


_ thank us for our deſign of 


gratifying them. 


And that the ſucceſs of this 


| Entet priſe might correſpond the 


better to the Deſien, it is not im- 
pertinent to advertiſe, that whilſt 
this Treatiſe was in the Preſs , 
there was another put forth, In- 


tituled , The Education of a 


Prince 5 which was the labours 
of two of the moſt Eminent Wits 
of our Age. It would not be amiſs, 
T ſay, if this Treatiſe were pere 
#ſed, to $1 pregn: ate Our Minds , 
and diſpoſe them tothe pradtice of 


fuchrertnes as are neceſſary for our 
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ſeveral conditions 3 that ſo our 
Civility being laid upon a ſolid 
foundation, may be a real Orna- 
ment to our Prudence and Learn- 
ning 5 whereas without the con- 
comitancy of vertue, it is nothing 
elſe but a Phantoſme, or Maſque- 
rade. 

But above all, it would be con- 
wenient , if we not only peruſe 
bat ſludy, and that accurately, the 
Treatiſe of Chriſtian Civility ,\ 
very properly bound up with the 
zwo other, and nat ſo ſhort and 
fuccin@ 5 which two Books, by the 
ſeaſonableneſs of their Edition , 
ſeemed to be put ont by theſe Ex- 
cellent Maſters , in aſſaſtance to 
mine : For their's comprehending 
the Theory and General Princi- 
ples of Civility , and mine the 
warticular praGice 5 their's ſer- 
ving as the Firſt Part, and mine 
as the Second 3 betwixt both, the 

Work 
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Work, may be compleat, if it be 
20 arrogance to add a piece, low 
#n its price , and inconſiderable 


in its materials, to a Fabrick of 


zntrinſt:al Riches, and of incom- 
parable ArchiteFure, 


A Table 
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A Table of the Chapters, and 
Matters contatned in this 
Book. 
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OR), 


[Certain Ways of Deport- 
| ment obſerved in France 
amongſt all Perſons of 
Quality 3 upon ſeveral 
Occaſions. : 


2 ON LIE er 7-3 


To 4 Gentleman of Provence. 


T is your deſire, Sir, to 
know of me what 1s that 
polite and 1ngenuous Be» 
| haviour, which is fo lau- 
dably requiſite 1n a well- 
bred man 3 becauſe, ſay you, [ 


am well yerſed in the Managers 
B of 
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of the World , and acquainted 

( according to your obſervati- 

on) with the Rules of Civility 

& Reſpect. I will not defend my 

ſelf againſt your good opinion; 

yet I cannot but fear my com-. 
pliance will convince you 3 it 

was your friendſhip (not any 

merit of mine ) which pre-pol-| 
ſeſs'd you 1n my favour. | 


wn. ne _—- 


CHA-P.-L 


b 
The Conten:s of this Traf , and 
zn what Civility conſiſts. 


N obedience therefore © 
[| your commands, let me tell 
you, the Gerztireſ; and plauſibi-| 
lity, of which you deſire infor- 
mation , 1s in my opinion no-| 


thing elſe, but the modeſty and! 
decarum to be obſerved by eve-! 


ry, 
3} v 


The Rules of Civility. 3 
ry one according to his condi- 
tion : for your curioſity 1s not 
(I conceive } about the boxwre 
Grace, or the neat and becoming 
air 3 which 1s as It were natural 
to ſome perſons, who by a par- 
ticular bounty of Nature, have 


| a way of pleaſing in what ever 
: they do, and diſpleaſing no bo- 


| dy. Precepts for the acquilt- 


| #5) which od re 
| ſelf, andis almoſt the only thing 
| which Art cannot imitate. 


tion of this Air, and agreeable- 
neſs, are not to be given, it be- 


| 1ng a peculiar OT amy In 


this Sentence ( Gar. jant bene n4- 
=—t toher 


But the pleaſing of the cor- 
poral eye being bur a trifle, un- 


Teſs we can order things , as 
| to make our ſelves grateful to 
| the eye of the Soul 3 1t 1s not 
| that outward addreſs or becom- 
| ingneſs , which is the true prin- 
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ciple and form ofa Gentleman 5 
it is ſomething more ſubſtantial 
and ſolid, which diſcovers the 
diſpoſition of our Soul, rather 
than the Geſticulations of our 
body. T. In ſhort, ſhould we 
look no further than this exte- | 
riour Grace, it would follow, | 
that thoſe who: have any corpo- * 
ral incommodity , would paſs 
for Monſters among men 53 
whereas their Souls being well 
cultivated aad polite, their a- 
Ctions may F2> as pleaſing, as the 
aCtions of the handſomeſt man. 
To eſtabliſh therefore the 
Rules-of true Generoſity, I find 
we have no more to do, but to 
apply to the Rules of Civility ; | 
which Civility being nothing | 


1. Neque enim ſolum corporis qui ad na- | 
turam apti ſunt, ſed mulrd etiam magis ani- * 
mi morus probandi, qui irem ad naturam ac- 
commodati ſunt, Cic. lib, 1, OF, ; 
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but a certain Modeſty and Py- 
dor required in all our aCtions3 
it 1s of that vertue properly we 
are to give deſcriptionz 1. and 
that a deſcription would be (ufh- 
ctent to dire towards the ac- 
quifition of that politeneſs, that 
apreeableneſs, that I know not 
what, which has power to con- 
ciltate the applauſe and affecti- 
ons of all people , 1n ſpight of 
any natural or accidental defor- 
mity. 


1. Modeſtia eſt per quam pudor honeſta- 
ris claram & ſtabilem comparat auQorita- 
tem, Cic, Rh, 
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CHAFP.-H. 


Th? Definition, the Circumſtan- ; 
24, and the different Kinds of | 
Civility. | 


Ivility 1s defined, A $cz- 

ence in inſtruting how to 
diſpoſe all our words and ations 
in their proper and true places. 
But nothing can be ſaid or done 
exattly, and with Civility , 
without four circumſtances be 
obſerved : Firſt, That every one 
behave himſelf according to his 
age and condition. Secondly , 
That reſpe# be preſerud to the 
quality of the perſon with whom 
we converſe, Thirdly, That we 
conſider the time; And _— 


x. Scientia earum rerum quz agentur aut 
> loco ſuo collocandarum, Cc, Lib. 
2, Off. 


the 
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' the place where we are. Theſe 


Circumſtances relating to the 
knowledge of our ſelves and 
other people, and to the obſer- 


! vation of times and places, are 
| of ſuch neceſſary importance, 


that 1f any of the four be defi- 


| cient, all our ations Chow well 


rntended ſoever) are but defor- 


| med and 1mperfect, 


But it would be no eaſie mat- 
ter to preſcribe Rules of Civi- 
lity fo exact, as that they ſhould 
comply with all times, perſons, 
and places in the world; ſeeing 
nothing is more obvious than 
variety of Cuſtoms , and that 
what 1s decent 1n one Nation, 
is indecent in another 5 what 1s 
nſttul, and perhaps profitable 
in ene Ape, declines, and grows 
contemptible in the next 3 in 
ſhort, nothing 1s ſo 1ntrinſically 
dccorcus , but the experience 

B 4 or 
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or cajricio of Mankind alters, 
or explodes it. F 

By reaſon of this variety, our | 
reſolution | is to treat of 1t as it 


- 
: : 
fs [ 3 


among Chriſtians: after which. F 
by ſome few diſtinctions we ſhall ; 
elaborate and prepare It for | ; 
practice. 

As to the manner of Deport- | 
ment at Coronations, Entries, 
Cavalcades, and all publick Ce- 
remonies. we refer to the He- 
ralds, Publick Officers, or ſuch 
as 1n their Travels have made 
them their particular obſerya- | 
tion. . The conducting of Em- |} 
baſſadors, the formalities at In- 
ſtallments, Creation of Magi- 
ſtrates, and ſuch kind of So- 
temnities, being no part of my 
preſent province 3 your com- 
mand, nor my deſign reaching 
AC. farther than ſome ſhort dire- 
tions | 
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tions for particular demeanor. 
1o come then to the point, 


 andexplain our ſelves in as few 
|| words as we may. This Mode- 
| ſty or Civility we ſpeak of, if 
| takenright, 1s nothing elſe but 
- humility 3 which being well 
» practiſed by perſons of Honour, 
(for there is no Quality, no E= 
| ſtate, no Pedigree, exempts any 


man from the exerciſe of Ver- 
tue : and indeed the greateſt 
perſons are but mean and deſpi- 
cable among(t wiſe men, it they 


be not enobled thereby ) this 
| | vertue, I ſay, being well practt- 
ſed, 1s ſufficient to pronounce a 


" | man civil, and a Gentleman. 


This Humility confiſts not on- 
ly in a moderate and. ſvbmiſs 
opinion of our felves, but in 


| preferring the ſatisfaction and 


| commodity of other people be- 


| | fore our own, and that fo inge- 


B 5 nioully 3: 


fo The Rules of Ciuility. 
niouſly 3 1 that we cannot pro- 
voke or diſoblige any one with- 


cut great trouble and horrour ; 
and to be of this diſpoſition, 1s 


to be truly modeſt 3 the reaſon | 
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ts, becaule as there 1s nothing | 
leſſens, or makesa man more 1in- | 


{upportable, than inſolence and 
vantty ; ſo there is nothing re- 
commends him fo ſtrongly to | 


the affections of all people, as 
affability and ſubmiſſion. It 1s 
a Character God Almighty has 


imprinted in all the vertues 


which ſpring from him, to atfe& | 
the eyes, and allurethe heart of | 


7 


all (ach as are beholders of their | 
practice; and amonplt all thele | 
vertues , this of Humility has | 


1 Modeſtia provenit ex quadam dulcedi- : 
ne affeQus, qua quis horret omne quod po- | 
reſt alium contriſtare, $. Th, 2, 2, ques. | 


I57. Art. 3, 


Jufſtitiz partes funt non violare hominem, | 


verecundiz non offcndere, Grc, 7b, x, Off. 


that 
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/ that priviledge in extraordinary 
; eminence; from whence 1t hap- 
- pens, though a perſon of known 
* modeſty and humility be guilty 
; of any formal indecency 1n his 
* Carriage. 1t ſhall be ſo far from 
being objc&ed to his diſparage- 
; ment, that every one will en- 
| deavour to excuſe it : whereas 
| on the other {ide, a proud and 
1mperious perſon, adorned with 
never ſo much Breeding, and 
beautified with never ſo much 
Art, diſpleaſes all people, and 
is unwelcome where ever he 
g0es. 

Modeſty therefore is the ef- 
fet of Humility, as Civility and 
'| the gratefulneſs of our a&ions, 
| is the effet of our Modelty. 
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CHAP. Il. 


The difference betwixt things de- | 
cent and indecent , 624-adf 


to Cuſton. 


O this muſt be added, the 

difference betwixt things | 
civil and uncivil , convenient 
and inconvenient for let a man 
be never ſo humble, if he be 
ſtupid at the ſame time, or mo- 
roſe, he ſhall never paſs for ei- 
ther civil or modeſt, nor beever 
admitted into the Converſation 
of Gentlemen. 

For the better diltinQion be- 
twixt decent and undecent 
things, it 1s principally to be de- 
fired, our Gentleman ſhould 
have a good natural judgment 
and perception , to diſcern the 


various qualities of things 5 for 
for 


4 
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for want of that many times we 
miſtake and fall into abſurdi- 


and miracles of wit; which a- 
mong ſober and judicious pec- 
ple, are but trivial and vain. 

In the next place it is neceſſa- 
ry an exact obſervation be taken 


of what 1s own'd and eſtabliſht 
! for civil or uncivil, 1n the place 
| where we are. 


In the third place, regard is 
to be had not to confound fa- 
miliarity and civility. 

For the firſt there are no 
precepts to be given, it being a 
natural gift without the aſſt- 
ſtance of Art; only 'tis redt- 
fied and improved by educati- 
on ſometimes, and extraordi- 
nary inſpetion upon our ſelves. 

The ſecond 1s formed both 
of the general conſent and pra- 
Aice of all well bred men, and 
certain 
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certain peculiar Rules of de- | 
cency, which Nature has like- | 
wiſe inſcribed. Here alſo we | 


are to follow as our model and 
guide, obſerving her preſcripts 


in things which are honourable, | 


and her modeſty and retention 
10 things which are otherwiſe.1 

For example, fo {trong an ob- 
Iigation has ſhe latd upon us to 
condudt our ſelves, 2 according 
to her directions, that if we de- 
viate and tranſgreſs her Rules, 
either in word or aCtion, (as 1t 
happens to ſuch as counterfeit 
the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of 
their vice, as they ' think it 
more commendable, or affect 
any particular poſtures or mo- 
tions in their marches or ather 


1 Quod fi fequamur ducem naturam,nun- 
quam aberrabimus. Crc. 7b, 

2 Admodum auntem tuenda ſunr ſua cui- 
que non vitioſa, ſed ramen propria, quo faci- 
tius decorum tucatur, Hb. 


geſtures) 


Fl 
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* peſtures) that con{traint and ir- 
= | þ regularity immediately difpleg- 
| Mp by common conſent, and 
! anatural inclination in allpeople 
' to integrity and truth, is found 


 ) immediately indecent. 1 


' Furthermore, Nature having 
a delire to conceal ſome parts of 
our Bodies, and to prevent ſome 


' kind of ations; cuſtom and uſe 


areſowell agreed to corcur,that 
the perſon whoſhould publickly 
diſcover them, would appear 
the moſt ungentile man 1a the 
world; fo ſtrong a caution has 
ſhe laid upon us of acting or 
ſpeaking nothing contrary to. 
her diftates of honour and mo- 


deſty. 2 


1 1d maxime quemquem decet, quod eft 
cujulque ſuum maxime, Cic, i6, In omni 
genere quz ſunt re&a & fimplicia laudantur, 
75.C. 2 Quz enim natura occulravir, eadem 
Omnes, qui ſana mente ſunr, removent ab o- 
culis, ipſique neceſſitatt dant operam, ut 
quam occultifſime parcant, Cic, Ib, 


F as 
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For other ations where Na- 
ture has not been ſo preciſe, but 
left us the ſame liberty with o- 
ther Creatures, as In ſpitting, 
coffing, ſneezing, eating, drink- 
ing, &c. We may follow our 
own fancies, becauſe every man 
1s naturally convinc'd the more 
remote and contrary his ations 
are to the example of Brutes, 
the nearer does he approach to 
that perfection to which man 
tends by natural propenſity, ac- 
cording to the preheminence 
of his nature. 

For as there are ſome actions 
naturally indiſpenlible, and 
muſt be done, how undecent 
ſoever they be 1n themſelves. it 
15 required they be performed 
with as much modeſty and re- 
moteneſs from the practice of 


Beaſts as is poſſible. 
Other things there are which 


have. 


- 
yer 
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have no dependency of Nature, 
but have been introduced and 
[allowed 1n all times among us, 
g, [95 to pull off ones Hat in te(ti- 
*[mony of reſpeCts to give Su- 
pertors or equals the prece- 
dence toallow them the upper 
end of the Table or Chamber, 
and the Wall, as they walk in 
the Streets. Thele are things 
ſo generally expetted, and ({o 
eſſential to Civility, that if a 
man does not re-ſalute a perſon 
which hath ſaluted him with his 
Hat, though his condition be 
never ſo mean, he will be lookt 
upon as uncivil, and 11! bred, 
let his extraction be never ſo 
great. 
The third thing we have 
thought neceſſary, conliſts in a 
judicious diſcrimination of fa- 
miliarity and reſpect; and this 
diſtinction 1s of the more 1m- 
portance, 
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portance, becauſe upon ſomeP* 
occaſions familiarity may be de-P' 
cent and becoming, and at 9-f 
thers preſumptuous and trou-' 
bleſome. | h 

Wherefore it is not inconve-| 
nient firſt to underſtand , that 
Familiarity is a gentile liberty 
betwixt perſons aGing or diſ*| 
courſing together, by which it is} 
facitely and reciprocally agreed to 
take that in good part, which in 
ftrineſs at other times, or in 0- 
ther company, might poſſibly dif? 
pleaſe. 

It 18 moreover to be obſery- 
ed, that all humane converſa- 
tion paſſes betwixt Equals, or 
Superior and Inferior 5 :nd that 
all tranſaction whatever is ma- 
naged betwixt perions of Jong, 
I:ttie, or; no acquaintance at 
all. 

Betwixt Equals, if one knows 

now 
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meow to manage 1t well, familia- 
de.fity is laudable; if but a little, 
9. (tis dangerous; 1t not at all, 'tis 
»2- fude, and diſcovers weakneſs of 
judgment. 
e. | From an Infertour to a Supe- 
ae piour (unleſs he knows him ex- 
to (tremely well, (or if but alittle) 
by his expreſs command) fam1- 
Ji-rity 1s ſaucineſs 3 and if he 
2, Iknows him not at all, impudence 
- fin the higheſt. 
»- | From Superiour to Inferiour, 
2 [familiarity is graceful, and ob- 
liges the perſon which receives 
- Jt | 
- | Sothen according to theſe re- 
- | marks, all our actions in reſpect 
- | of other perſons, are either ab- 
ſolute and independant, or de- 
pendant according to the dif- 
ference of luperiority, equality, 
or inferiority. To the firſt all 
thinos are lawfu), becauſe they 
. com” 
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command the others; and ha 
ing no right to cenſure, the 1n 
feriour muſt be contented hi 
ſaffer, The ſecond are at i 
berty among themlelves3 py 
the third are more oerticularl 
ob.iged to the Rules of mo 
deſty. 

For theſe reaſons the two fir 
may be familiar without indeco 
rum, but the third never, withp 
ont expreſs order from the per 
ſon on whom he depends. 

But as theſe general principal: 
would be of gaod ſervice tc 
ſuch perſons as knew how tc 
apply them 1n all their Conver 
fations, ſo hkewiſe it muſt be 
proportionably uſeful, if I re- 
duce them to ſome heads, and] 
make them more plzin and in- 
teIligible thereby. 

Here therefore we will com- 


mence our  Eſlay, in propoſing 
an 


| 
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example of the converſe be- 
xt an Inferiour and Superi- 
1 thr, with whom there is no in- 
t ljmate acquaintance 3 this be- 

g the caſe which requires, and 
arlffords more precepts than ei- 
mgher of the other. Let us be- 
in then with a young Gentle- 
trſhan, whom we are to polith for 
cOjhe viſiting and converling with 
thpreat perſons, in all places, and 
Crit all times (hall occur. 


als” 


c CHAP. IV. 
t 


rFHis entrance into the great per- 
b ſons houſe 5 his obſervations at 
'E-| the door, in the Anti-cham-> 


1d} bers, and elſewhere. 


O begin with the door of 
a Prince, or Great Perſon, 


8 [it 15 uncivil to knock hard, or 
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to give more than one knock. 
At the door of his Bed-cha 


ber or Cloſet, to knock, 1s nl: 


leſs than bruitiſh; the' way 1 
to ſcratch only with their nails, 

When he ſcratches with hi 
nails at the Kings Bed-chambe 
door, or any other Great Per 
ſons, and the Uſher demand 
his name, he muſt tell him hi 
ſirname only, without the qua 
Iification of Mr. S. or my Lord 

When he comes into a grea 


mans houſe or chamber, it is nol 
civil to wrap himſelf up in hi: 
Cloak; but in the Kings Cour 


he runs great hazard of corre 
Ction. 

It is boldneſs to enter of him 
ſelf, without being introduc'd. 


If it be of importance to him 


to enter; and there be no bod 


Ic 
if 
f 
Ir 
W 
tl 


L 


to introduce him, he muſt tryſt 
gently whether the door bef* 


lockt 
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lockt or bolted on the inſide: 
if it be, he 1s not to knock, or 


fddel about the Lock; like an 
impatient perſon , as if he 
would pick it, but he muſt pa- 


.Stiently expect t11] 1t be opened, 


or ſcratch ſoftly to make them 
hear; if no body comes, he muſt 
retire to ſome diſtance, leſt be- 
ing found about the door, he 
ſhould be taken as an Eves- 
dropper or Spy, which would 
be great offence to all perigus 
of quality. 

It is but civil to walk with 
his Hat oft 1n the Halls, and 
Anti-chambers, and this 1s to 
be obſerved, he who enters 1s 
obliged always to ſalute the 
firſt. 


It is contrary to Civility, to 


I bid a perſon (his Superiour) to 


put on his Hatz and on the o- 


ther ſide, the 1nctvility 1s no 
leſs, 


— 
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leſs, If in putting on his ownſy 
Hat, he makes not the perſon toft 
whom he is ſpeaking put on his 
alſo, though he be his inferiour, ff 
if he be not his dependant. i 

When the King or Queen'sit! 
Tables are ſpread, 'tis corrige-fſc 
able to keep on his Hat, as ltke- 
wiſe when the Officers come 
by with the covering or meat. 

'Tis rude to drink to a Lady 
of your own, much more of 
greater quality, than your ſelf, 
with your Hat on; and to be 
cover'd when ſhe 1s drinking to 
you. When Dinner 1s going | 
up to any Nobleman's Table, | 
where you are a ſtranger, or of þ 
an inferiour quality, *tis civil ſm 
and good manners to be unco- ffi 
ver d. 

Wherany one of extraordi- |bi 
nary quality 1s preſent, 'tis un- JC 
civil to whiſper, or to turn | 
your 


_——_ 
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1Myour face as if you were going 
Ofito do it. 
ﬆ To laugh, talk, -or ask que- 
Mſtions at Mufick entertainments, 
is diſobliging and unkind; for 
SIthey are (hewing all their ex- 
-icellencites for your diverſion, 
and ſtriving which ſhall excell 
in that, which you are to judge 3 
beſides the noiſe and diſtur- 
bance you make, is offenſive to 
them that are more attentive. 
'Tis to affront a man, when 
he 1s in the middle of a ſerious 
diſcourfe, to fall in talk to ſome 
in-company of another matter. 
, | In any Room where our Su- 
f Iperiours are, it is not good 
[| Emanners to fit down unleſs de- 
- fired. 
In the Bed-chamber he muſt 
j- be always uncovered : In the 
- Queens Chamber, the Ladies 
n [which enter, make their reve- 
r C rences 
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rences towards the Bed, to 


which itis not permitted_any of | ! 


them. to approach, though there 
benoRails nor Balliſters about}: 

As tothe Ladies, it is conve-|l 
nient for them to know, that} 
belides the Punctilio of their| 


It, 


Caourteſies, there is the Ceremo- 
ny of the Mask, the Hoods, and 
the Trains; for it is no leſs than 


rudeneſs in a woman to enterf 


into any ones Chamber, to 
whom ſhe owes any reſpect, 
with her Gown tucked up, with 
her Mask upon her face, or a 
Hood about her head, unleſs it 
be thin and perſpicuous. 

It is to be ſtridly obſerved 
Iikew1ſe,that their Courteſlies be 


not ſhort and precipitate; but| 


grave and low,if there be room, 


1f-itbeonly in paſſing; a mode- 
rate. op ſufgiciear. 


Ic 
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[t is not civil to have their 


ff Masks on before perſons of ho-. 


(: 
t 


(nour, in any place where they 
| may be ſeen 5 unleſs they be in 
| the ſame Coach together at the 
- | ame time. 


It is uncivil to keep their 


 Masks on when they are ſalute- 


ing any one, unleſs 1t be at a 
good diſtance: But even 1n 
that caſe they pull it off before 


| any perſon of the Blood. 


In the Chamber of any great 
perſon, where the Bed is railed 
1n, it is rudeneſs to fit downup- 
on the Rails. 

It 1s 1ndiſcretion alſo to lean 


| upon the Arms of the Kings 


Chair, or to loll upon the back 
of it; to prevent which, it 1s 


commonly turned towards the 


wall. 
Whilſt he attends in the 
Anti-Chamber , or Preſence 
C2 Chamber, 
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Chamber, it is not decent to | 
walk up and down the Room, | 
time he does fo, 
It is the Uſhers duty, and com- 


and if at any 


mon practice to rebuke him. 


It 1s no leſs abſurd to whiſtle, | 
or ling for his divertiſement (as | 
they call it) whilſt he 1s wait- | 


ing in thoſe Rooms, or in the 
ftreet, or any other place where 
there is concourſe of people. 


TS 
_——— 


CHAP. V. 


Regulates his Converſation in 
Company. 


S 1t 15a token of indiſcre- 


tion and vanity for one to 


enter boldly and without Cere- 
mony, into a Room where peo- 
ple are in diſcourſe (though he | 
be of their acquaintance) -un- | 


leſs 
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leſs his buſineſs be extraordi- 


| nary, and he can ſteal in with- 


out diſturbing them: ſo 1t1s the 
mark of 1ncogitancy or 1ll- 


: breeding, when one comes into 


/ a Room, to ball out as their 
| throats would ſplit, to the per- 


ſon of their acquaintance z your 


| fervant Sir; your humble Ser- 


vant; Madam, T wiſh you good 
day. But he mult enter quietly 
and civilly, and when he comes 
near the perſon he would ſa- 
lute, make his Complement mo- 


deſtly and gravely, without any 


ſuchnoiſe or obſtreperouſneſs. 
If they do him the civility to 
riſe when he comes in, he muſt 
have extraordinary care he 
takes not any of their places, 
but ſeat himſelf upon another, 
and rather behind than before 
any body obſerving ſtill not 
to fit Cown till they be all in 
&-3 their 
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their places3 it being great in-| | 
decorum to fit down 1n that} 
cafe, whilſt any perſon which 
gave him that reſpect, continues] 
upon his legs. 

Leſs tollerable it is toenquire| 
what they were talking off; orf 
(if they be in diſcourſe) to in.| 
terrupt them, and enquire bed 
ſtily Phat's that2 Who did? 
who ſaid ſo? eſpecially if they 
be whiſpering or talking in 
private. 

"Tis raſh, and favours of a 


hair-brain'd humour, for any 


one'to ask another 'in the mid- 
dle of a Story, what was the be-| 
'ginning, : 

At firſt coming into a Room 
it 1s very unmannerly to ſalute} 


any women, 'in 'the company | 


except your own acquaintance, | 
for there may be ſome of too | 
great quality for your ap-| 
proach, 


chi 
les| 
- 


p $ 
re: 


J 


t; 
6 = 
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alſo, it ſhe be then preſent. 'But 
' this ought eſpecially to be ob- 
| ſerv'd among the Sex. 
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proach, whom you may 1gno- 
rantly offend. 

In viſiting a Lady lately come 
out of the Country, or after a 
journey , it is not enough to 
ſalute her, but her Gentlewoman 


If one be in company 'tis 
not civil to ſpeak to any one of 
them, (or to any Servant that 
comes in-by accident) in a lan- 
guage the reſt do not under- 
ſtand, 

It is not civil to whiſper in 
company , and leſs to laugh 
when you have done; for peo- 
ple being generally 'conſcions, 
are apt to apply it to themfelves, 
and conceive fometimes ſo 
oreat diſpleaſure as is not eaſily 
removed. 

[ chink it ſcarce neceflary to 
C 4 {ct. 


_ a No, Sir, that is not fo, but by 
circumlocution, as Pardon me 


. pratling are but ill ways to pleaſe. 
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let down the documents whichl 
Is given every day to Children; 
as when ever they anſwer yes, 
or no, to give always the T1: 
tles of Sir, Madam, or my 
Lord, as they are due3 as yes 
Sir; no Madam, @*c. it 1s hand- 
ſome alſo when one is to con- 
tradict any perſon of quality, 
and to anſwer in the negative, 
it is not to be done bluntly with 


Sir, I beg your pardon, Madam, 
if I preſume to ſay, firking and 


It 1s. obvious too, that it 1s 
but a Ruſtick and Clowniſh 
kind of wit, to put&3r,or Madan: 
alter any word, ſo as torender 
his meaning ambiguous, as to 
ſay, this Book is bound in Calf, 
Sir this is a fine Mare, Madam ; 
or he is mounted upon an Aſi, m2 
Lord. &c. It 
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It 1s not handſom to add af- 


i ter the Titles of $3r, or- Ma- 


dar, the Sirname, or quality 
of the perſon one ſpeaks to, as 
toſay, Tes Ar. Cicero3 No Mr. 


| Conſul: but rather, yes Sir, no 


Sir, and no more. 

When one ſpeaks any thing 
Complementally, or runs out 1n- 
to extravagant expreſſion in 
commendation. of the perſon to 
whom he ſpeaks; it 1s not civil 
to ſay, you jeer me, Sir, but-the 
phraſe muſt be altered, and one 
may ſay, you 41r4aZze me,sir, &c. 

When one tells any ſtory or 
ation of an other, eſpecially 
if it be to the diſadvantage of 
the perſon who did it; it1snot 
good to father tt upon the per- 
ſon to whom we are ſpeaking, 
exprelly, or under his own 
name; but to do it more remote- 
ly, and by ſome indefinite term, 

C Z 3: 
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as to ſay, ſach a thing was doni 


raſhly, ſuch a thing had beet \ 
ore obliginely let Sp 3 1s bety < 
ter than to tel] him bluntly, Zy « 
; 
| 


was mad to do ſuch a thing, of 
he diſobliged ſuch a man in doing 
fo or ſo. S 

Great care 1s to be had like 
wile of {peaking imperiouſly, © 
uſing any words of commanc 
towards the perſon to whom we 
are ſpeaking; we are rather t 
accuſtom our ſelves to a way © 
circumlocution, by varying the 
phraſe in ſome other indiffinite 
manner3 as inſtead of faying, 
core, go, do, or ſay ſuch a thing, 
we mult ſay; if you think it con-| 
wvenient, comes; you will do well 
to g05 in my judement it would 
be well to do ſo. 

It is no ſmall argument of tn- 
diſcretion, in a perſon that 
would be thought otherwiſe, 
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| to magnifie, or talk much of his: 


Wite, his Children, or Relati- 
ons, in the company of perſons 
of quality; nor. before any 


| company, eſpecially of ſtran- 
4 gers3 yet perhaps you may hear 
| ſome ſlay to this effeCt; Good 
| Jack, how aid T laugh laſt night 


at #29 Robbins; 7 did not think it 


poſſible for a Child to have ſo much 


wit; T believe he hath too much 
wit tolive, &*c. This betrays an 
Ignorance 1in a mans behaviour, 
and ſuch like diſcourſe ſeldom 
pleaſeth any but themſelves, 
though they may be ſpoken of 
upon occaſion, if it be done 
pertinently, and without ex- 
travagant commendation. 

It is not handſom to appear 


affected, or over-much pleafed 


with the commendations of 
ones Relations 3 nor when one 
ſpeaks of his own Wite, to 
mention. 


os 
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quality, or any term of fami- 
larity uſed betwixt themſelves: 


as for example, it would not be 
handlom if Cicero, or any Preſlt- 


dent were ſpeaking of his Wite,| 


mention her by her name of 


—_ —y—_ R232 grn_as AY 


for him to ſay, 21d4am Cicero,ſ} | 


did ſo; Madam la Preſidente, 
ſaid this or, my joy, my duck 


went hither orthither ; but much 
better it would be to ſay only 
my Wife. A Wife (peaking of 
her Husband before perſons of 
ordinary condition, may call 
him by his name, with the ad- 
dition of Maſter, 1f he uſes that 
title; but before perſons of qua- 
lity, ſhe is to ſay only »y Hus- 
band: The man which careſles, 


or. expreſſes much fondaeſs, 
to his Wite, before company, 


makes himſelf ridiculous. 

[t is not civil to enquire too 
particularly, of. the. Husband, 
afier. 


37 
after his Wife 3 unleſs ſhe has 
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been ablent in the Country , or 
deſperately 11! ; eſpecially, tf he 
be a perſon for whom we ought 
to have any reſpect, 

And if it happens, we are 


| bound In Civility to inquire of 
the Huſbanc . we mult proceed 


contrary to his way 5for where- 
as he 1n diſcretion 1s to ſay n5 
more than wy Wife, in ſpeaking 
of her 5 we mult not follow his 
example, and cry rudely , how 
old is your Wiſe? or how does your 
Fife? but obſerving the quality 
of the Huſband, ſay, how old 7s 
my Lady your wiſe? T wiſh my 
Lady Preſident, or my Lady Dut- 


cheſt much happineſs. 


Nor 1s it good Manners toask 
any perſon , eſpecially a Wo- 
man, how old ſhe is ; for all 
that are old would be thought 


otherwiſe , at lealt not to un- 
dergo. 
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dergo the infirmities thereof. 


Avoid unſuitable and hyper-| 


bolzcal commendations of any 
perſon 3 for any excefs nauſe- 


ates, and it will be a kind off 
detraction from thoſe you ſpeak] 


to, and bears with 2t a tinCture 
of arrogance. For he thatcom- 
mends another, would have him 
eſteemed upon his judgment : 
It is neceſſary for him that doth 
1t to reflet upon his own re- 
pute 3 for it diſparageth a wiſe 
man to be commended by 32 
Fool, nor 1s it any credit for a 
g00d man to be commended 
by a debauchr. 

Being in the Company o 
perſons of Quality , unleſs one 
be of greater Dignity himſelf, 


it 1s no lefs ridiculous to men: 


tion ones Relations, with their 
Titles of Honour (though we 
ought always to ſpeak of them 


waithl 
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with reſpe&) as to ſay, My Lord 


Ty »zy Father, my Lady my Mother. 


| They are only to be called 


Father, my Mother ; nor 1s 1t 


proper for Children of any big- 


kj neſs, tocall them Dad or Mam 5: 
E much leſs to call them by their 


Names, or their Titles. 

Whea one ſpeaks to a third 
perſon, of any perſon of quality 
who 1s prefent, it 15 not civil to 
name him bluntly, if he ſtands 
by 3 as for example, if I were 
ſpeaking to Cicero of Ceſar, in 
the preſence of Ceſar,and hould 
tell him Ceſar had done great 
things in France 5 and Cicero: 
ſhould ask me who took Gereo- 


| vza 2 I muſt not nod my head 


and cry He; that would be a 


| difobligation to Ceſar, and (a- 


vour too much of contempt : 
But I muſt anſwer, this Gentle- 


man took tit 3 and 1t 1s no leſs. 


ancivil 
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uncivil topoint with ones fingerſ 
to the perſon of whom we areſji 
ipeaking, it he bein the room... | 

[t is 1mproper likewiſe to ſend 
Commendations or Meſlages toſj; 
any body , by our Superiours ;Þ} 
but we muſt rather find out ſomeſſ 
other perſon that is either equal! 
or inferiour. | 

It 1s defect of Civility like-W 
wile, and good Breeding, toin- 
terrupt any perſon that 1s our 
Superiour, if he bein diſcourſe; 
and makes us ridiculous to ſpeak 
in that caſe but when we are 
ſpoken to. 

When a perſon of ſuperiourÞ 
Quality asks a queſtion 1n Com: 
pany , where there are many 
more our Supertaurs, it isarro-} 
gance to anſwer firſt, though the: 
queſtion be but trivial 3 as what 
zs it a Clock © what day is it 2 
even in thofe queſtions we are 

£0 
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to give precedence to our bet- 
ters, unleſs they be made parti- 
cularly to us. 

If a perſon for whom we bear 
any common relpet, helitates 
18 his diſcourſe, to conlider 
what he has to ſay, ortorubup 
his memory 5 tis rude to cut 
him off quite, or interrupt him, 
though 1n his aſſiſtance 3; as if 
one were telling that Ceſar de- 
feated Pompey in the Battel of, of, 
of, it would be unhandſom for 
one to clap in, and cry Pharſe- 
lia 5 he ought rather to attend 
till he be askt. 

In the ſame manner, it is not 
Gentile to retifie a Saperiour , 
though he be 1n a miſtake, be- 
cauſe it would look like a kind 
of contradiction as if he ſhould 
lay, It was a teſtimpny of good 
nature it Darius, to weep when 
he ſaw Alexander dead, Where 

Darius 
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Darinas 1s miſtaken for Alexany; 
der, we are obliged in Civilityft 
to attend till he recollets him 
ſelf, or gives us occaſion to un 
deceive him; and then we arg 
to doit without any reflection. Þ 

In ſpeaking to a perſon, it 1 
not civil to cry, Tou nnderſtanſſ 
me I hope ? Do you underſtanfl 
me £ IT do not know whether I 
explain my ſelf ſufficiently. Ongh 
muſt ſay nothing 1n that nature 
but proceed in his diſcourſe 
and if he perceives he docs ndþ 
underſtand, repeat, or 1Iluſtcat 
what he ſaid before in as fey 


words as is poſhble. 


{ 
In relating any ſtory, 'tis rig; 
dicalous to ſay almoſt at every} 
word, ſaid he, or ſaid ſhe. 1 
Caution muſt be had likewilF, 
of ſpeaking any thing may petſ, 
plex or trouble any one 3 
remembring or reviving any 


afjait 
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canjaffair, that is not to the advan- 
litftage of the perſon to whom they 
Umpſpeak. 
unj To ſjeep, goaway, or gape, 
argwhilft one is ſpeaking , 18 not 
0. Jonly uncivil, but ſtupid; and to 
t be laughing and playing the foo], 
anlyis as bad 3 care therefore mult 
41Jbe had not to play with ones 
7 Ifingers, to pat or toy with him 
that ſits next, 'nor do-any chil- 
'rQdifſh thing to provoke him to- 
ſelaughs leſt the:Company being 
1gindifpoſedfor fuch idle diverſt- 
'atJons, 'take'petand'be/gone. 
Nl Tf a perſon of Quality be in 
{the Company of Ladies, 'tis too 
Ty javenile and light to play with 
IFthem., to tols or tumble them 3 
_ ſto kiſs them by ſurpriſe, to force 
Al away their Hoods, their Fans, 
elfor their Mufts. 
9 ft 1s unhandſom among La- 
"dies, or any other ſerious Com” 


" pany; 
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pany, to throw oft ones Cloak 
to pull off ones Perruque , © 
Doublet, to cut ones Nails, t 
tye ones Garter, to chang 
Shoos, if they pinch to call fofff 


to be at.eaſe, nor ſing betweef 
the teeth. nor drum with one 
fingers 3 all which are as incot 
gruous, as for an Officer of Horlf 
to appear 1in ſhooes when he i 
called to attend the General. | 
'T1s unpleaſing, likewiſe, ti 
hear a man always complaininf 
of his diltempers in Company 
and.implies either ſtupidity off 
hypocriſie ; it being to be ſupſ} 
poſed, he does it either by thaff 
vain and impertinent pretence 
to conceal his want of abilitfy 
to maintain any diſcourſe 3. off 
that he may be thereby permith 
ted to take his own eaſe | 
though to the diſturbance of 
th 
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Jake reſt of the Company. 

, of When any Jewel or other 
, tharity is ſhown to the company, 
\ngÞis indecent to clap ones hand 
| fofpon It to ſee 1t firſt; it being 
per uch better Manners to mode- 
ecte our Curiolity , and expect 
mnefſatiently till 1t comes to. our 
-onfÞirn, and when 1t does, it argues 
oro great diſcretion to admire it 
> jo much, or to run out into 
. ny extravagant commendati- 
- t$s, as ſome people do, who by 
inÞeir immoderate tranſport , 
nyÞPnvince us they have ſeen no- 
- ping curious before, and have 
1080 true eſtimate of the value of 
ha Ings. | 

ef On the other ſide, to be:cold 
itfjnd indificrent in praiſing what 
ofþ really commendable, 15a ſign 
1ithf ſullenneſs and -moroſity , 
2 f{pecially 1n great perſons, and 
oÞ ingratetul to all the World;z 
hi ; the 
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the beſt way therefore is to bj 
modeſt and juſt, and to giveht 
things their approbation as they 
think them to deſerve it. 
It is not improper to adver{ſ 
tiſe 1n this place, that when anyſſ 
thing is preſented to one by a 
Superiour or Equal, 'tis decent 
to receive it with his Glove off 
kiſſing his hand 3 as alſo when 
he returns it , or preſents anyſſc 
thing to another : But if a thing! 
be deſired of us, the beſt waz 
1s to deliver 1t immediately Þ| 
without making him expe. Þþ 
When a Curiolity 1s onc{c 
produced among Company, 'tit 
uncivil to put it up till all have 
ſeen it that are deſirous. 
It is barbarous, and argueJ 
the height of indiſcretion , tc 
peep over ones ſhoulder, when 
he writing, and ungentile when 
he 1s reading, and fond to call 


hig 
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bis eyes ſeriouſly upon any Pa- 
tveers lying 1n his way. 

1ey] 'T'is not handſom, likewiſe, 
> come too near thoſe who are 
er4 rplling of Money ; any Trunk 
hat 1s open, or any Cloſet where 
nel or ſuch Rarities are laid: 
ent In ltke manner if one be in 
. is Cloſet with any perſon who 
enþ ſuddenly called out, it 1s civil 
ngſo go out with him, and attend 
ngÞis return in ſome other room. 

ay Tis incivility before a perſon 
y $f Quality , to read any Letter 
r other Paper that 1s brought 
ceo him, unleſs the ſaid perſon be 
tigoncerned therein, or does ex- 
vepreſly defire it. 

If new Company comes 1n, or 
1e$0y perſon riſes to be gone, or 
tgho pay reſpect to them that are 
erfntring , though they be our 
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Inferiours, it is but Civility to 
riſe alſo. 
If any one comes in to ſpeak 
with us from a perſon for whonſ 
we ought to have a reſpet, 
though it be but a Footman 3 we 
are obliged 1n- Civility to riſgþ 
from our ſeat, and receive higſ 
Vie{ſage with our Hats off. 

If we be obliged to go and 
come 1ntothe room before per 
ſons of Quality, we are to have 
a care of turning our backs uponſ 
them. and are to endeavour tc 
20 out backwards as much af 
we Can. 

Late Cuſtom hath diſpenſedÞ 
with a Rule of Civility, which 
1s ſolemn taking of leave at de 
parture from Company. When 
many are met together at a Vi 
fit, and ſome are diſcourfing, off 
others at Cards, 'tis not unman-þ 
nerly to riſe up and only. takeF 

leave 


* - AJ 
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 toſſeave of the Lady you gave the 
Viſit to, and go without ſpeak- 
akJng to any the of the reſt, ex- 
omtept they riſe up. 
AQ 'Tis of late, likewiſe, obſer- 
wehed not to call any Gentlewo- 
1{Qpan by her firname, adding on- 
hifly Madam to it, but rather Mrs. 
s not Madam Joan , what's a 
ndF/ock £ but what 7is't a Clock, 
er$1{:42 : not my (ſervice to Ma- 
velam $-:ith, but rather to Mrs. 
10, Frith. 
to} But above all things, our 
 aÞrincipal care muſt be of intru- 
ing upon perſons in private 
edÞ:icourſe, which will be diſca- 
chipered either by their retire- 
lenent , their whiſpering, or by 
enfibe changing their diſcourſe 
/i4upon our approach 3 having ob- 
orgerved either of theſe ſigns, we 
n-Pre preſently to withdraw upon 
kep2nalty of falling into great 1n- 
veldiſcertion. D For 
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For Companies met upon any[4 
Solemnity or Ceremony , we! 
muſt take ſpecially notice of twoſ'* 
ſorts of people 3 the Authors off 
the Ceremony , or the Perſon! 
Invited. 0 

To the. Authors in the firſt: 
place, if the Ceremony be any 
{ſerious matter, we mult always 
o1ve place, though they be ourgnc 
Inferiours : For example, at aÞÞ« 
Wedding, the Bride , BrideJus 
groom, their Relations, and thqe1\ 
Eccleſiaſtical perſons , have al{[il 
ways the preheminence 3 and[tÞh 
we arein Civility obliged to dqjot 
them,though they be very muctol 
beneathus. Tf it be at a Chriſt}as 
ning , the God-fathers, God [ke 
mothers, Child, Widwife, and Ie 
{uch as the Matrons as are molf 91 
eſſential to the Ceremony, arq dc 
in equity to precede : If it bqto 
2 Funeral, the Relations of th M 

deac 
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dead perſon are 1n courſe to go 
«firſt, and have the moſt honou- 
0 '[rable place 5 if it be at an Of- 
fifering, or Religious Proceffion, 
\xIthe Church-wardens and other 
Othcers of the Church, are to 
tbe in the Van. 
v1 4s to the perſons invited, if. 
«we be of that number, we are 
not to place our ſelves, if there 
be any body elſe to diſpoſe of 
Jus 3 but if there be none, but 
devery body is left at his own 
{liberty , *tis diſcretton to leave 
dthe beſt places void for perſons 
gof greater quality ; unleſs we be 
jfof ſuch aDignity and CharaGer, 
tas obliges us, according to Cu- 
Jſtom, to ſtand upon our Pundt- 
d lioes, not ſotmuch out of an opi- 
| nion of our ſelves, as in conl1- 
-d deration of the honour we owe 
qto the Society, of which we are 


4 Members , or to the Prince , 
F D 2 whole 
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whoſe Miniſters we are. 

In ſhort, in regard of all ſorts 
of people, our Civility concer- 
ning the place, ought to be re- 
oulatedupon a right eſtimation, 


firſt of our ſelves, and then of | 


other perſons. It 1s commonly | 
lookt upon as Civility to give 
place, or at leaſt offer it to Ec- 
cleftaſtical perſons, in reference 
to their Functions 3 to ſuch Ma- 
oiſtrates as are in their Princes 
name intruſted with the execu- 


tion of his Laws 5 to perlons of 


any publick Character, to per- 


ſons of extraordinary Extracti- | 
on; to Women, to ancient per- | 


ſons 3 and ſuch as have rendred 


themſelves egregious by any | 


faculty of their own. 
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CHAP. VL 


Our Deportment towaras a Great 


Perſon. 


. S toour Behaviour towards 


Great Perſons of more 


|| than ordinary Quality , it is to 


be obſerved, when we enter into 
their Chambers or Clolets, we 
mult go in gently , making a 
profuund reverence and inclt- 


| nation of our bodies, if the per- 


| fon 5c preſent 3 if not, we are 


| not to peep and pry up and 
| down to lee what we can dil- 
| cover 5 but to retire as ſoitly 
| 2s we came in, and expect his 
appearance witnout. 1 


[f the perſon we vilit be lick, 


1 Incivile eft illum ſalutare qui reddit u- 
rinam, aur alyum exonerat, Eraſ.Coll,in Princ, 
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and In bed, we muſt return, 
vithout we be deſired to enter;Þþ 
and then having ſeen him, ourf 
viſit 1s to be ſhort, becauſe lick 
people are unqutet, and tyedſ 
vp to their Phylick azd times:þ 
we muſt remember likewiſe toſ 
ſpeak low, and provoke him: to 
anfwer as little as we can. 

We muſt remember 'tis great 
indecency to (it down upon the 
bed, eſpecially ifit be a woman: 
but above all, it has been un: 
handſom in all Ages, and \avoaur: 
of want of Breeding , if being 
in Company of our Superiours| 
Equals, or other perſons withf 
whom we have not a perfcdf| * 
familiarity, we throw our ſelves 
upon the bed, and continue our 
diſcourſe as we are lollingl 
there. | 
If the perſon upon whom weſ 
wait be writing, reading, or {tu-| 
dying, 
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| dying, it 1s not Manners to in- 
| terrupt him preſently with our 
| diſcourſe 3 but we mult rather 


ſtay til] he has done, or leaves 


off of himſelf to entertain us. 


If we be defired to fit, we 
muſt doit, but with ſome little 
demonſtration of unwillingneſs, 


'1n regard of our reſpect ; and 


be ſure to place our ſelves be- 
neath him towards the lower 
end of the room , which is-al- 
ways next the door where we 
came in; and the upper end 1s, 
where the perſon of honour ſits 


{ himſelf. 


It muſt not be forgot allo , 
that when we do lit, it be upon 
a ſeat inferiour to his, if it be to 
be had 3 there being great dit- 


| ference to be obſerved betwixt 
| a Chair with arms,a back Chair, 
and a Joynt-ſtool ; the firſt be- 
| 10g molt honourable, the ſecond 
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thenext,and the ſtool the lowelt 
of the three. 

[t is altogether unhanGoſ{om to 
appear, eſpecially before VV 0: 
men. without our Waltcoat, and 
Shirt ſo open, as that our {kin 
may beicens orto come it with 
any other part gaping , that 
ought in modeſty to be ſhut. 

When one fits down, he 1s not 
to place himſelf cheek by jole 
by his ſide, but juſt over againſt 
him, that he may take notice o 
his readineſs to hear him; and 
becauſe 1t 1s not ſo handſom to 
{it full in his face, 1t will be 
eſteemed good Breeding, if he 
place himſelf ex profite or ſome- 
thing {ide ways. 

You muſt have a care to a- 
void 1n ordering your ſpeech 
and whiſpers, ſo that none of 
your breath may come near his 
Noſe you ſpeak to, leſt you 
offend him, We 
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We muſt by no means put on 
[our Hats, unleſs commanded ; 

Twe muſt have our Gloves upon 
ſour hands, and keep our ſelves 
quiet upon our Seats, without 
n playing with ourLegs, ourBand- 
" [{trings, our Hat, or our Gloves 3 
"no picking or poltering 1n our 
Noſe, nor noſcratching of any 
ther part. 

We muſt have a care of 
awning, of blowing our Noſe, 
or ſpitting , eſpecially if the 
oom be rub'd ; and if it falls 
ut ſo, as we cannot avoid it , 
e muſt do it in our Handker- 
5 hief, turning aſide, and holding 
" our Hat or left hand before our 
ace, and be ſure not to look 
, pon it when we have done. 

We are not to take ſnuff be- 
ore any perſon of honour (who 
as priviledge to take it before 


1s) unleſs he preſents it himſelf ; 
D 5 In 
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in that caſe 1t is lawfal 3 an 
though we have an averſion t 
it, we are bound to accept, ar 
pretend to make uſe of it, 

If one be fitting by the fir 
great care mult be had of pi 
ting into It, upon the Brands, « 
into the Chimney 3 much leſs; 
he to play the foo] with Tong 
or imploy himſelf in putting th 
{ticks together 3 but ifthe perſo 
viſited ſhews any inclination t 
mend the fire, he 1s obliged, 1 
that caſe, to ſeize upon th 
Tongs, to eaſe him of that troy 
ble, unleſs the perſon of honou 
ſeems deſirous to do it himle 
for his own recreation. ; 


Being (it by the fire, 'tis nq 


commendable to riſe up fro 
his ſeat, and turn his back to th 
Chimney 3 but if the perſon « 
Quality rifes, he is bound to ri 
alſo. 
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and IF by accident there be but 
1 j| ne Skreen in the room where 
ar] 591 are with the ſaid perſon, 
and you be conſtrained to make 
uſe of it, after ſome formal re- 
-.| Juckancy, you mult take it, but 
I] ſo, as to take opportunity ( as 
ſoon as you can without his 
8 percetving 1t) and lay 1t pri- 
i vately by. 

If upon any occaſion a perſon 
of that quality happens to be at 
| your houſe, and fitting to the 
| fire, you mult not ſuffer any of 
your Servants to preſent him: 
with a Skreen, but do it civilly 
-1 your ſelf. 

If it fo happens that you be 
| alone together , and the Candle 

be tobe ſnuffed, you muſt do it: 
| with the Snuffers, not your fin- 

ers, and that neatly and quick.,. 
4 leſt the perſon of Honour be: 
1] offended with the ſinell. 


Es 
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As for Women, 'tis as immo» 
deſt for them to have theirCoats 
pinn'd up by the fire, as to walk 
with them tuck't up in the 
ſtreets. 

When we are talking, it is 
not civil to uſe odde or much 

geſture with our hands ; it im- 
Dies ordinarily, they have but 


little to ſay, whoſe elegance hes 


in the motions and contortions 


of the body. 


But being 1n diſcourſe with a 


man, 'tis no leſs than ridiculous 


to pull him by the Buttons, to 


play with the Band-ſtrings, Belt, | 


Or to 


or Cloak ; 


punch him 


now and then on the Stomach :| 
and well] 


'tis a pleaſant fight , 
worthy of laughter, to fee him 
that 1s ſo puncht, fall back, and 
retire 3 Winllt the other 1nſen- 


ble of his abſurdity, purſaes | 


and preſſes him into ſome cor- 
ner, 


pony © PS 
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ner, where he 1s at laſt glad to 
cry quarter, before his Comrade 
perceives he 1s in danger. 

It argues neglect, and to un- 
dervalue a man, to ileep when 
he 1s diſcourling or reading 3 
thercfore v00d Manners com= 
mand it to be forbid : belides, 
ſomething there may happen 1n 
the act that may offend, as ſnoar= 


ing, ſweating, gaping, or drib- 


11N2. 

'Tis unbecoming, likewiſe, 
to accuſtom our ſelves to make 
mouths, to loll out our tongue, 


to roll it in our mouths, to bite 


our lips, to play with our Mu- 


| {r: Cha 6. £0 PU: '] Out Our hairs, 


to twinckle with our eyes, tO 
clap, or rub our hands violently 
for Joy, to pull out our fingers, 


and ſnapthem one after another; 


to ſcratch or ſhrug with our 
{houiders,as if there were Cree- 
Pers 


toavoid inſignificant, frivolous, 
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pers upon our backs. 

'Tis not becoming to break] 
out into violent and lond laugh-| 
ter upon any occalion whatever; 
I and worſe to Jatigh always| 
without any occaſion. | 

In diſcourſe be very carefulſ 


or affected words, and Land-ſ 
{tories , which are generally} 
known and paſs among old 
Wives and Cluldren : thele ex- 
pole us to contempt and cen- 
{ure 3 and by the Rarities we 
produce, others may guels at 
the furniture of our Cloſet. | 
Be not in your diſcourſe fond] 
to diſcover your Academical 
Learning, nor uſe Philoſophica 
Terms, nor ends of Latine, tc 
be eſteemed by them that un 


1 Fatuus 1n riſu exaltat vocem ſuam ; vi 
aurem ſapiens vix tacite. ridebit, Ecc. &. 21| 


derſtand 
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derſtand not. And of this young 
Scholars are guilty, that have 
more confidence than prudence. 
The belt way to diſcourſe 1s on 
all occalions to ſpeak candidly 
and fairly for truth ſake, nor 
vain-g1lory. 

If the perſon we are enter- 
taining, lets any thing fall, we 
are obliged on that , and any 
{uch occaſion, to ſtoop ſuddenly 
and take it up, and not (ſuffer 
them to do it themſelves. 

If they ſneez, we muſt not cry 
out, God bleſs you, with any con- 
{iderable loudneſs, but pull off 
our Hat, make our reverence, 
and ſpeak that benediction to- 
our ſelves. 

If 1t happens he wants any of 
his Servants that 1s not ready at 
hand , it 1s our duties to call 
them , not aloud, at the top of 


the ſtairs, or at the windaw, but 
to: 
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to find them out where they 
are, and let them know their] 
| Lord calls them : And indeed|* 
| amonglt intelligent perſons, it 
| 13 lookt upon to the diminution 
of the Maſter and Miſtreſs, } 
| where Servants are permitted to 
| * call for any thing aloud, or to 

; deliver their Meſlages out of 
the window, or from the top of 

the ſtairs 3 for 1t implies the 

Servant has no diſcretion nor 

reipect for them 3 and the Ma- 

i | hes and Miſtreſs, indeed , are 

| 


not worthy of it ; not having the 
wit to conferve a reverence 1n 
their Servants, by reſtraining 
them from thoſe acts of 1nctvi- 
lity and lazineſs. 

| We mult be always very at- 
N tentive to what they ſay, leſt 
(| we put them to the trouble of 
| | ſpeaking things twice; we muſt 
not interrupt them while they 
are 
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are ſpeaking , but expect till 
they have done, before we give 
them our anſwer. We muſt 
have great care how we contras 
dict them ; and if neceflity ob- 


liges us to inform them of the 
truth , we mult firſt beg their 


excuſe, and if they perſiſt in 
their errour, we are not to con- 
tend, but give over till- ſome 
better occalion. 

When 1t comes to our turn 
toſpeak, we arenot to 1 enter- 
tertain them with things we do 


not underſtand at all, or imper- 
fectly, 


It we be in Company more 


leamed, 2 or fitter for diſcourſe, 


1 Si eft tibi intelle&us, reſponde prox1- 


[mo : fin autemfir manus tua ſuper os tuum, 
[ne cupiaris in verbo indiſciplinato , & con- 
Elundaris, Eccli. cap. 5. 


2 Adoleſcens loquere in tua cauſa vix, 


| quum neceſle fuerir, fi bis interrogatus fue- 
ris, habeas caput ruum reſponſum ſuum, In 
| multis eſto quaſi inſcius & audi tacens, ſimul 

& quzrens. 1d, cap. 32. we 
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we mult leave it to them, hea, 
them attentively, and be filent 
or if we be preſſed to ſpea 
our judgments, we mult do 
{nort, in few words ; and hay 
a particular care of imitating, 
their indiſcretion, 1 who afte( 
to have the whole talk at thi 
Table, and when their mouth 
once open , can never ſhut | 
again, 

Reſervedneſs is by ſome « 
ſteemed a Vertue ; but certainf: 
ly to met appears the Symptonſ 
of a ſullen and ſtupid Nature 
and unwelcome to all Societie: 
when a hearty communicatiy| 
man is uſeful and acceptable. 

Freedom hath its latitude 


[ 
[ 
[1 
[ 
# 


| 


1 Nec vero tanquam in poſſeſſionem ſualy . 
venerit, dit Ciceron d'un grand parieur,exclu 
dat alios ; ſed cum reliquis juribus, rum it 
ſermone, communi vicifſitudine nonnunqua!l 
utendum puter, Offic, /ib, 1, 
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End diſcretion ſhould limit it 
nd aliot it its degrees, accord- 
Þ"s to your own kindneſs 
0d the obligation to the per- 
on. Nor is it prudence to let 
man at firſt Gght perceive all 
nat 1s within you, there may be 
$diicontent, vice, or infirmity at 
he bottom. 

To be over-bold and ruſhing 
into diſcourſe before our Supe- 
Jriors, is as great an errour as to 
Jinterrupt them in it, or to deny 
"Fthem place or reſpect. 

Ute not frequently tn diſ- 
"Jcourſe the names of God or De- 
'Fvil, nor Scripture 3 this is not 

oaly finful, but indecent. 

Be not naſty i in your Cloaths 
Joor Body, as 1n {weating, belch- 
of 1ng, biting your Nails, rubbing 
F your teeth, or picking your Ears 
J or Noſe. To keep your hands in 
| your Pockets 1s like a Lowte. 
It 
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| re: 


Jf one be obliged to comple. 
ment any perſon, he mult dojf... 
as ſhort as 1s poſlible, and retunſ | 
his anſwers rather in Congief, 
than any prolix diſcourſe. ÞF:. 

If this great perion makes uf. .. 
put on our Hats { which 1s nd. 
to be done without particula.. 
command) we are to pull then, 
off again upon mention cf hin. 
and of his Relations , or an; 
perſon of -principal Dignity alf ( 
lied, or any way iatimate with | 
the Grandee with whom we argc 
In diſcourfe 3 but 1f by pulling. 
them often, we find our ſelveſ.c 
troubleſom to him, and are for | 
bid den again, 'tis then but Man 
ners to kecp them on. . 

In ail our Converle we ar: , 
carclully to refrain Swearing, i 
being a vice into which many oy 
people fall by an ul] habit 5 ſup- 
poiing it vainly an elegance, and 

great 


© 
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reat ornament to their dif- 
'4Þurſe 3 and when we forbid 
* Fearing, we intend to exclude 
I | little and trifling Oaths with 
e reſt, which lignifie nothing 3 
FO being certain, neither the 
ne nor the other are ſigns of 
od Education ; for when 30C 
years before a perion of Ho- 
pur ( if there were no worie 
. ntence to folluw_) he may be 
Itly pronounced a Clown. 
On the contrary, we ought 
4 be plain and modeſt in our 
Jiſcourſe, ſo as he may take no- 
ce of our retention, and the 
I FP ect we would perfwade him 
Fc Finn for his perion. 
he which reaſon it 1s to be 
ught great 1ncivility to que- 
{oj and interrogate aperlon of 
| lonour, or any other, about 
pitting and impertinent things, 
f | GE they be our Servants, or 
ſome 
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ſome other people under oui{ 
authority. Again, it one by, 
obliged topreſs any thing fronſ, 
ſuch a perſon, it 1s to be dong. 
with ſuch caution and Civility fjþ, 
as may encourage him to anfþ, 
{wer : As for example, if youſh, 
would know whether he woul&; 
be1n the Compagn this Summer 
we mult not cry bluntly, Sr, 
will you go into the Army £ that 
would be too irreverent and 
familiar 3 but we mult ſay, 7 4 
not queſtion, Sir, if your heall 
or affairs will permit , but yo 
will be in the field this Summer 
and 1n that caſe there 1s no © 
fence but your curiolity, whic! 
is exculable when accompanie! 
with reſpect. 

We have ſaid before that Nx 
ture has given us Rules for ou. 
Modeſty , and they ought, inf. 
deed, to ſerve for our diſcourſ 

alſo, 
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uſo, it being great diſ-reſpe& 
Jo ſpeak the leaſt immadeſt 
OMord before any, but more eſ- 
NSecially perſons of Honour. In 
ſhe Company of Women it 1s not 
ommendable to uſe Equivoca- 
ion, or ambiguity of expreſf- 
F” being an 1ntrenchment upon 
iviiity and modeſt Converſe.* 
Avoid the recital of ſuch 
Whings as will make others bluſh, 
Sr that reflect 1gnominioully on 
ny, unleſs you know them ve- 
'Sy well, and your Company el\- 
4 Aþecialty. No good man but 
'F11l avoid repeating any thing 
'F hat is profane, or playing with 
Wecripture,in diſtorting the lenſe, 
For making it 1nto ridicule. 

And not only equivocal 
words , but ſuch likewiſe as 
i 

; 


* Semper abſtinendum eft 2 verbs unde 
fit yerecordia. Sen, 
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leave, or may leave the leaſt}w 
Idea or Image of immodelty in| v 
the minds of the hearers. h 
FH And as Oaths, and licentioul-q 
os - neſs in diſcourſe, are repugnantÞy 
4 to Civility, {o COICn. Cho: 
þ1 ler, Hyperboltes, Rodomonta- 
bf do's, Lyes , Reproaches, Self: 
- eI by diſparaging others, 
magnifying {imſelf with perpe: 
taal repet::ions of his own pru- 
dence, as 7 would not have done 
this, T conld not do that; wherell 
by delfigning to inſinuate his 
ow! juſtice 1nd diſcretion, he 
becomes tronÞleſom., and make 
himlelt ridiculous. T 0 

Put if they who talk much} v 
and ng , and yet ſpeak no-Jt 
thing to the purpoſe 3 if theyſ} y 


j | x Deforme eſt ſeipio predicare » falla t 
h przſeriim, & cum irrifione audientium imi- 
tari Militem glorioſum, Cic, Off. 1ib, x. C 


who 
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who cannot ſpeak fix words 


without an Apology of half an 
hour 3 if they who are ready to 
quarrel, and pull their adverſa- 
ry by the beard, 1n every argu- 


2 ment they entertain, thoughthe 
1 thing be never ſo indifferent ; if 


thoſe who never ſpeak but in a 
heat, and run out into paſſion, 


though no occaſion be piven : 


If all theſe , I ſay, be abſurd, 
thoſe who cannot ſpeak but in 


ſſuch a tone as puts their Audi- 


tory into a fit of the Megrim, 
are delervedly much more 5 
wherefore all theſe imperfeCti- 
ons are to be particularly a- 
voided : and laſt of all, one 1s 
to have reſpect to his natural 


| voice, and to raiſe or depreſs 1t 
according to his diſtance from 


the perſon with whom he 1s in 
diſcourſe 5 which diſtance ought 
to be our direction, unleſs the 

E perſon 
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perſon be deaf, and in that caſe , 
we are allowed to exceed. 
Another rudeneſs there i} 
which 1s too frequent, amoryl 
ſuch as never think they arc 
heard, unleſs they come up fo 
cloſe to your face, as to run aÞ 
gainſt your Noſe ; in that calc 
you are to pray heartily their 
breath may be ſweet, or you' 
a dead man. 
Furthermore, we are to ob 
ſerve our Viſits be not too long 
and that if the perſon of honout 
does not diſmiſs us himſelf, wt 
be ſure to take our opportunity 
when he is ſilent, when he call 
for any body elſe, or gIves an} 
other intimation of buſineſs oj 
therwhere: in that caſe we may 
depart without much CeremoſÞ 
ny 3 and if a third perſon comeÞ 
In, and the diſcourſe be addretÞ 
ſed to him , Wwe may withdrawh 
without 
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without ſpeaking a word. 
If he perceives our retreat, 


and the great perſon will do us 
the honour to accompany us out 


of the Chamber, we muſt not 
| oppoſe, that would imply we 
þ thought he did not underſtand. 


what he was doing 3 and per- 
haps we ſhould hinder him from 
doing what he intended not for 
us. We are only to teſtifie by 
ſome little formality, that if that 
honour be directed to us, we do 


© not think our ſelves worthy 5 
T and this is to be done as we are 
K paſſing forward, without look- 
E 1og behind us , or elſe turning 


back, and ſtopping to let him 


E paſs, as preſuming he has buſt- 
| neſs that way in ſome other 
F place. 

'® If whilſt we are in the pre- 


XY 
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ſence of this perſon of honour, 
another perſon ſhould come 18 
E 2 Afuperior 
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ſuperior to us, though inferior 
to the perſon with whom we are | 
in diſcourſe; we are not toquit] 
the perſon with whom we were 
before, to addreſs our ſelves to 
the new commer, but give him} 
only ſome ſilent token of our 
reſpect. It the new commer be 
of a quality ſuperior to the per-Þþ 


fon to whom we made the vilit, 
1n that caſe (as 1t is to be ſuppo- 
ſed, the perſon we viſit, will ad- 
dreſs himſelf according to his 
duty) ſo we behaving our ſelves 
accordingly,are to leavethe firſt 
to do honour to the laſt,» 


If the perſon of Quality en- 


_ tertains fps") with another, 


we are not to take advantage, 
and to fall atalking to our nextÞ 
Neighbour ; it would be un-Þ 
handſom to talk ſo loud as toÞ 
diſturb him 3 and to whiſper 
would be ſuſpicious, and makeh 

him [ 
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him think you were talking 


| ſomething of him. 


If the grand perſon be going 


| out of the room, either 19 his 
| houſe, or our own, we are bound 
| (if there be (pace) to get before 


him if we con, to hold up the 


| Hangings, and open the doors 
for him, though there be Ser- 
| vants by, it being a great teſt1- 


mony of reverence and reſpect. 


A ett 


CHAP. VII. 


-Demeanonr in the Church. 


T our entrance into the 
\ Church (ar leaſt the Quire 
or body of it ) we are obliged 
to make a profound reverence: 
and compoſing our ſelves with 
as much modeſty as we may, 
paſs on to our Seats : If any be 
W- ſo 
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ſounhappy as to forget, or ſo 
inſolently profane as to deſpiſe 


it out of reſpect to the place, yet] 
he ought to do it 1n Civility tof 
the perſons of Honour which are 
generally there 3 but Indeco-| 
rums in holy places, are looktf} 
upon asefledts of 11] Education, | 


according to the Principles e-| 


ſtabliſht before, and received all | 


the World over ; that our att- 
ons are to be conformed accor- 
ding to.the circumſtances of 
time, and the place where we 
are; and for that cauſe we are 
to ſtand, fit, or kneel, acgyrd- 


10g to the directions of the Ru- | 
brick, and the praftice of the |} 


reſt of the Congregation. For 
example, we fit at the Pſalms 
the firſt and ſecond Leſſons, and 


the Epiſtles; we ſtand up at the |! 
Goſpel and the Creed,and kneel |: 
at all the reſt of the Service; but | 


more 
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0 I[more eſpecially when we re- 
le |ceive the Communion. 
tf It is not decent to make faces 
Ofor mouths when we are at our 
epdevotions , to ſay our Prayers 
> floud, or to mumble them fo 
tFover, as to give diſturbance to 
»thoſe who fit next. 
-| We muſt ſit (till andbefilent 
lat Sermon. 
"| In private Chappels where 
- Yperſons of Honour are preſent, 
f it is not proper fo fit down, but 
* to ſtand up until the Text be 
named. 
#dne be to lead a Woman 
Ito Church, or other-where,: he 
Imuſt lead her in his right hand; 
I putting her next the Wall as he 
walks, and above him 1n the 
Pow obſerving {till when he 
! leads her , to have his Glove 
| upon his hand. For when one 
___ his hand to a Lady , et- 
E 4. ther. 
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ther there , or in any other 
place , it 1s a genera] rule he 
muſt do it with his Glove on, 
He is likewile to enter every x 
where before her to open the 
doors, and make place for her; 
but if it happens there be per- 
ſons of greater quality to lead 
her, he 1s to deliver her hand 
to them, and not keep it from 
any body, uilels the Lady com-|} x 
mands him expreſly , or he beſſ;, 
aſſured the perſon to take it 
will be diſ- ſatisfied thereby. 
The Woman 1s likewiſe to 
take notice, that 'tis not-only 
vanity , but inexcuſable arro-| 
ance to cauſe her ſelf to bef 
ed, or her Train carried up in 
the Church, where God him-F 
ſelf 1s more particularly, and} 
more effeQually preſent. 


CHAP.| 
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CHAP. VII 


DireFions how to walk with 
Great Perſons, and the manner 
of our $alutes. 


þ webeto walk 1n the ſtreets; 


and to aiſcourſe with any 
perſon of Honour, as we go 
along with them, we are always 
to obſerve to gtve- him the up- 
per hand, and not to keep ex- 
atly (ide by fide with him, but 
a little behind, unleſs when he 
ſpeaks to us, and we {tep for- 


ward to give him our anſwer, 
and that is to be done unco- 
| vered. 


If whilſt we are walking we 


meet with any perſon of our 
| acquaintance, or ſee any mans 
 Footman paſs by that we know, 
| we muſt have a care of calling 


Ek 5 Qut 
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out after them, Tow, Boy! howly 
does your Maſter ? my ſervice to, 
your Lady, &c. There 1s no-ſh 
thing more clowniſh 3 nor muſt], 
we leave the perſon we are p 
walking with, to run to. them; 
but if we have buſineſs with 
them, and are not at that time 
in diſcourſe with the perſon of 
quality , we may make a pri-Þ; 
vate {ign to them to come to us, th 
and ſtealing back, deliver what 
we have to ſay quickly , and 
return 5 otherwiſe we may fa- 
lute them at a diſtance, ſo as 
the perſon of quality need: not 
perceive It. y 
If one walks with this perſon 1 
of quality in a Chamber or walk, ſl} 
he muſt always place himſelf be- 
neath him. In a Chamber where 
the bed ſtands, is the upper end, 
if there be one 1n it 3 1F not, we 
are to regulate our ſelves by the 
door. 


__Y fail 8 A. 
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OWHoor. If it be in a Garden, we 
folnuſt be ſure to keep the left 
O-Fhand, and without affectation 
iſtÞor trouble to him, recover that 
Tepfide at every turn. 
13þ If there be three walking to- 
Nether, the middle is the moſt 
'©Fhonourable place, and belongs 
"' Fto the beſt man in the Compa- 
"ny 3 the right hand is next, and 
the left the third. 
IN But this is generally obſer- 
yable , that walking two and 
two, at the end of every walk 
we muſt be ſure to turn towards 
the pprſon with whom we are 
walking , and not outwards, 
leſt we be guilty of turning our 
backs upon him. 
'© If the perſon of Honour fits 
down, and hasa mind to repoſe, 
| we and other perſons being by, 
It would be ridiculous for us to. 
walk on, and leave him alone 
fO- 


EF Oh 
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to his reſt, 1f we pretend} « 
the leaſt difference in thef 
World. ; [x 
If we meet any perſon of con; | 
dition 1n the ſtreet, or ell[where,| 


we mult always give him thef 


thing to direct us, we mult paſ; 
by his left hand till, to leave 
his right hand at liberty 3 and 
this rule 1s an authentick among 
Coaches. 

| If we be to ſalute any perſon 
arrived lately out of the Coun- 
try, it muſt be done with an 
humble inflexion of our hedies, 
taking off our Glove, and put- 


Wall ; or if there be no ſuchl | 
| 


ting our hand down to the 
ground 3 but above all, we are 


not to. do it precipitouſly , nor 
with over much pains, neither 
throwing our ſelves haſtily uponÞ 
our Noſe, nor rifing up again} 
too ſuddenly, but gently, and by 
degrees, 
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| degrees, lelt the perſon ſaluted 


bowing at the ſame time to you, 

might have his teeth beaten out 

by the throwing up your head. 
If 1t bea Lady of quality, we 


| are not to ſalute her, unleſs (ſhe 
| preſents her ſelf in Civility, and 


then only 1n appearance by put- 
ting our facestoher Hoods ; but 
whether we ſalute her or not, 
our reverence mult be perform- 
ed withlow and decent inclina- 
tion of the body. 


IF in the Company of the ſatd 


Lady , there happens to be o- 
thears; of <qual condition, and 


independant upon her ; but if 


they be dependant, and of much 
inferiour rank, 'tis incivil toſa- 
lute them, andtreat them equal- 
ly with their Superiours : yet 
they are not to be ſaluted unleſs 
they be of your acquaintance, 


unle(s they be preſented to you. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


How we are to Comport 7# out 
Congratulations and Condole- 
ments with great Perſons, and 


of the neatneſs and propriety of 


our Cloaths. 


F we underſtand a perſon for 
whom we have any reſpect, 
has any occaſion to rejayce, or 
be ſad, Civility requires we con- 


form our ſelves in ſuch ſort, 
that he may be perſwaded of 


our affection and concernment 
for his affairs. 

The neatneſs and property of 
our Cloaths , may be ſaid to 
ſhew a great part of our Breed- 
Ing, It being a great diſcovery 
of the diſcretion of the perſons 
by them; for how is it poſſible 
to ſee a man ridiculous in. his 

habit, 


I 
Ly 
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habit , but we muſt preſently 
conclude he himſelf 1s ridicy- 
lous- 

Property I call a certain ſui- 
tableneſs and convenience be- 
twixt the Cloaths and the per- 
ſon, as Civility 1s the framing 
ind adapting our actions to the 
atisfaction of other people; and 
fwe defire to beexact, we muſt 
roportion them to our ſhape, 
our condition, and age. 

The contrary to thisproper- 
My, is unſt1tableneſ(s, which con- 
iſts 1n too much exaftnefs or di- 
rect carelefnefſs, and 1s the fault 
of ſuch as are vain, or too well 
conceited of themſelves, or elſe 
Jof ſuch as are too little, and 
therefore negligent, lazy, ſlo- 
venty, or moroſ\e. 

Some there are that are fo 
little concerned for their Appa- 
te], that their care therein ex- 

tends. 
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tends no further than juſt ne-JC 


ceſlity : they matter not De-| 
cency , ſo that they may be de- 
| fended againſt the injuries of 


the weather. Certainly he that 


goes to dine with a friend in foul 
linen, prefers the filling of Its 
ſtomach before the ſatisfaction 
of his friend, and comes in love 
to no body but his own belly. 
Theſe two faults are each of 
them to be condemned ; but 
that which proceeds from fſor- 


didneſs or neglect, is the worſt 


of the two ; for belides that, it 
gives a Character of the man, as 
well as the other 5 it di{-obliges 
the perſon before whom we ap- 
pear 3 as if we did not value his 
opinion of us, or thought him 
unworthy 'to be viſited with 
better. 

But the beſt Rule we can ob- 


ſerve for the faſhion. of our 
Cloaths, 
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-Jis we muſt ſubmit all our own 
[fancy and reaſon; obſerving ſtill 
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Cloaths, 1s the Mode ; to that it 


what 1s generally worn , and 


following their faſhion without 


further diſpute. 

This Mode hath likewiſe two 
faults of exceſs, the one is (in- 
zularity, the other profuſion, 
both 'one and the other making 
ome ridiculous. | 

And indeed if a perſon, how 
modeſt or reſerved ſoever he 
be, would be obſtinate, and en- 
deavour to oppoſe the torrent 
of the faſhion appearing 3 for 
example,in a high-crown'd Hat, 
when they wear low, he would 
run a hazard of being followed 
by the Boys, and admired like 
one of the ſights in Bartholomew 


Fair. 


The other extreme 1s profu- 


. flion, which conſilts in out-do- 
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ing the Mode 3 as if when 
Breeches are worn an Ell wide 
at the knees, one ſhould have hisÞc 
made two 3 if 2 Ladies TrainÞo 
ſhould be half an Ell long , ano-F 
ther ſhould make hers twice asP! 
much 3 if ſome Knots of Rib-þ 
band be worn at the ſ1de of the 
knees, a third will have them 
up to his Pocket-holes 3 and all 
things ſo inconventently ſuita-i 
ble, his very knots for hisſhooes 
ſhall be a foot long or more. 
To avoid this 1incommodious 
extravagancy, we mult addreſs 
our ſelves to the Court, which 
is the ſource and foundation off 
Faſhions, and follow 1n this, (asÞ! 
well as in other things, which: 
depend upon fancy) the exam-þ 
ple of the ſobereſt and moſt 
moderate men. i 
For this reaſon , thoſe who 

are too remote, or unable by F: 
any] 
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enſþoy other impediment to go ta 
de þ Court themfelves, are to gain 
nisÞcquaitntance, 1f they can, with 
inJome prudent perſon who is fre- 
o- ftuently therezand by his pattern 
agrdirection, order his Cloaths, 
b-pith reference as near as may 
he ſþc to his quality, age,and eſtate: 
mſ}:d this perſon whom he is to 
1/[Þake his Model, ought in my 
a-Midgment not only to be tami- 
es ar at Court, but to have ſome 
ind of Wit and contrivance for 
Ws own ; for they who areſuch, 
11 retrench a great part of the 
hÞxury of a faſhion, and reduce 
off to ſuit with his convenience 
250d modeſty, which ought to 
hÞ* the principal grounds of a 
1-@iriſtians conduc, as we have 
tinted before in the beginning 
{ this Treatiſe. 

of We have ſaid before , our 


y Pabits ought to be adapted to 
YI. OUT 
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our conditions 3 and it 1s eaſe, 
to judge of the truth of thath,. 
Rule, if we imagine a Church, 
man ( for example ) habitingſy, 
himſelf in the dreſs of a Lay, 
man (or at leaſt as near as heſſ,, 
can) for who is there wouldſ/; 
think he was right in his Wits,orff, 
that he was not in Maſqueradeſſh. 
or going a Mumming to ſomiſh, 
perſon of his acquaintance, and; 
ſo of the reſt. th. 
So tis likewiſe as to our apy, 

for an Old man or Woman ti 
ſpruce themſelves up like peopk 
of filteen , is as abominably in 
proper, as to makea merry Feal 
at a Funeral. bo 
But to proportion theiſſ;. 
Cloaths to their bodies, is 
thing few perſons obſerve, ani 
yet very ellentia] to their bein! 
neat and becoming 3 and indec 
without that, we do but mak, 
ol 


} 
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ur ſelves ridiculous : from 
Fence it is requiſite, when cloaths 
Tre worn generally very Jarge, 
ethey be made leſſer for little 
"Imen 3 otherwiſe a little man 
would be loſt in a great Band 
{becauſe it was the faſhion) and 
agreat broad-brim'd Hat would 
be thought to walk alone, if he 
Should wear 1t upon his. head 3 
and would be noleſfs ridiculous 
than a Painter , who ſhould fo 
"War tranſgreſs theRules.of Art, 
to make great Arms to a little 
Wi0ture, or little Legs to a great. 
This agreeablenelſs therefore 
Fought to be exact and adequate 
Yboth to age, perſon, and condi- 
"Ftion , avoiding extremities on 
Fboth ſides, and being neither 
"Mto2 much out of the faſhion, 
"Fnor in. 
And it is not only the decen- 
Jcy and aptitude of the Cloaths 


( 
, which 
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which gives a Character of ; th 
perſon, but his Servants , hig® 
Equipage, his Houſe, his Furni 
ture, and his Table ; all theſg* 
ought to be model'd and pro n 
portioned to his quality , for® 
they are all of them ſo many p 
mouths declaring the wit 0 ol 
weakneſs of their Maſter:befidet 
extravagance in that nature 1s: 
more than ordinary means ty 
make people deficient 1n thelt 
reſpects to other people, by 
lating their minds,and diſpoſing 
them to vanity and diſdain. 
The ſecond part of this pro- 
perty or decency , 1s neatnels, 
which 1s the more neceſlary, 
becauſe it ſupplies the othe| 
when 1t 1s defective ; for if ons 
Cloaths be neat, and Line 
clean , It matters not whethe 
they be rich or magnificent, a 
man ſhall always be reſpected, 
though 


C1 
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Jthovgh his condition be but 
Mean. 

id With all theſe, 'tis conveni- 
le ent to Keep ones Head comb'd, 
bis Eyes and Teeth waſht and 
” clean, otherwiſe his negligence 
vl{poils his mouth, and his breath 
offends every man he talks 
F with; we ought likewiſe to cut 
our Nails conſtantly , both on 
tollour Fingers and Toes, and take 
jrfluch courſe in all things, as to 
Yoive no cauſe of diſguſt to the 
people with whom we converſe. 


pe IT _—__. 


=  CHAP--% 


Obſervations at the Table. 


F 1t ſo happens that the per- 
{on of Quality we have ht- 
terto propoſed, detains you to 


| line with him , it is unciyvil to 
h wall 
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waſh with him, unleſs you be 
commanded expretly 3 it thergh 
be no Servant by to take awayſh 
the Napkin when he has wiped fk 
the on invited muſt take ity 
from him, and not ſuffer it toffli 
continue 1n his hands. 

He mult be ſure to ſtand up 
at Grace. 

Grace being ſaid , he is tt 
ſtand (till t1]l he be placed, 
diſpoſe himſelf at the lower en 
of the Table. When he is ſit, 
he mult keep himſelf uncovered 
till the reſt fit down, and th 
perſon of quality has put on hi 
Hat. - 
He mult keep his body ſtrat 
upon hts Chair, and not Jay hi 
elbows upon the Table. 

In taking or giving ſeats af 
Tab'e, a Chair with Arms | 
more honcurable than with 
Back only, and thoſe that 
Stools. i 
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2 In eating obſerve tolet your 
rejhands be clean 5 feed not with 
yfboth your hands, nor keep your 
dfKnife in your hand ; dip not 
fyour fingers in the ſauce, nor 
tofflick when you have done, wipe 

your mouth , ans keep your 
upſSpoon clean. If you are deſi- 
red to carve for any one, be 
ſure touch no part of it, if poſ- 
Wible, with your fingers. Gnaw 
not bones , nor handle Dogs, 
For ſpawl upon the floor 3 and 
if you have occaſion to ſneez 
For cough , take your Hat, or 
Hut your Napkin before your 
ce. Drink not with your 
mouth full nor unwiped, nor ſo 
Wong till you are forced to 
Wreathe in the Glaſs. Talknot 
Tit Table any thing that may be 
 Fuograteful or, impertinent : and 
altly, avoid any thing that may 
nterrupt the chearfulneſs of the 
Kompany. I - He 
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He muſt not by any ravinoug 
geſture diſcover he is hungry 
nor fix his eyes too greedily up- 
on the meat. as he would de. 
vour all himſelf. 

He muſt have a care his hand 
be not firſt in the Diſh, unlelf, 
he be deſired to help his neight}, 
bours. of 
Tf he be tntreated to Carve 
he mult give the beſt pieces a, 
way , leave the reſt, and toud lo 
nothing but with his Fork 3 fa © 
which reaſon, if the perſon « 
quality deſires to be Carved, 
would be convenient for tit 
perſon invited , to underſtanfþ 
how to Carve neatly and m 
thodically, and how to chuſe tit 
beſt bits, that he may be abli 
to ſerve him with advantage. 

For example, if it be ChickY, 
en broth , and he be intreatec 


to help him with a piece of th. 
Chickel 


ql 
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1Chicken that is uſually ſerved 
Jup in 1t 5 the breaſt is the beſt 
part, the wings and legs are the 
next. OF a green Gooſe, the 
leg being firſt cut off as little as 
may be, the belt piece is the 
Ewing drawn down all along the 
breaſt and apron. Of a Loyn 
of Veal the bones next the rump. 
Wand of them the general opini- 
Yott is, as in all boiled Fow], the 
Wegs are the belt. 

 Inall Fowl for the Spit , all 
Werſons pretending to any 
Foowledgein that kind, or that 
Tire any thing curious in their 
'Bcats, do agree, that of ſuch 
I (cratch the earth with their 
laws, the wings are better than 
"Jie legs3 ason the contrary, the 
$25 are better in ſuch as tlye 
aloft tn the Air 3 and the Par- 
Fridge being none of that ſort, 


; nuſt by conſequence be recko- 
F 2 ned 
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ned among the other 3 that is, 
of all Water-fowl any way cer- 
tainly the leg 1s beſt, and of all 
other Fowl, except Pheſants, 
Capons, Pullets, and Partridge, 
It hath been a diſcourſe often: 
times concerning what are pro-ſſ/ 
perly Fow], and what Birds, and 
concluded that thoſe that carry 
meat to their young are Birds |! 
and thoſe Fowl that carry thelt , 
young to thertr meat. F 
In carving 1t 1s proper to give 
of Teal, Woodcock, Partridge 
and Fowl of that bignelis a ley 
and wing to one perſon, and the 
body and other leg and wing to 
gether to another, and not diy... 
vide it to (ſerve three, Ik 
In the ſeaſon when Fowl la n : 
Eggs, the body and eggsare thy - | 
beſt part, and preferred. 3 
Pigeons rumps, Woodcociy; ; 
heads, Pigs ſtrunt , neck of : 
Rabbit 


t 
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Rabbit, and the ſoul of a Goole 
are particular Curioſities, that 
are rather left to them that fan- 
cy them to take themſelves, than 
to be offered. Tt is not civil to 
to take a Woodcocks head to 
your ſelf, becauſe they are uſu-: 
ally left, and ſent to be broil'd, 
and generally Iik'd of. The 
piece between the wing and leg 
of a Cygnet 1s the beſt part a- 
bout It. 

| The moſt ordinary way of 
cutting up a roaſt Fowl, 1s by 
cutting -oft the four principal 
members, beginning firſt with 
the Iegs, 

I; the Fowl be of the larger 
lort, as Turkites, Geeſe, or the 
like 5 the beſt part to carye to 
tne beſt in the Company, 1s the 
piece from the wing to the 
vreaſt, obſerving always to cut 
tlong-ways towards the rump. 

F-2 + 
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As to common meat , there 
are few 1gnorant of the beſt 
Pieces : : fo that it will be to no 
purpoſe to inſert them here, the 
&elipn of this Book being to 
rreat of ftich things as are not 
commonly known 3 ſo that not 
to deviate from my intention, [ 
ſhall only ſet down by the by, Iſis 
That of boiled Beef, the part 
which is moſt interlarded with ; 
fat and lean, 1s the beſt 3 and thei 
ſhort ribs being uſually moſl b 
tender, is to be preferred | befor de 
any other. (1 
A Leg of Mutton 1s cut sſfup 
bove the handle, by thruſtingſPo 
the Knife as deep into it as oneFC3 
may to bring out the Gravy, andfſb! 
in the joynt onthe other (ide is1the 
little bone fit to be preſented, ſſ I 
and the Popes eye. lo 
A Shoulder of Mutton 1s to beÞac 
cut like a ſemicircle betwixt theſe 
flapand the hand. I 
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In a ſucking Pig, the part 
moſt approved by ſuch as are 
ofdainty, 1s the Ears and the Skin. 
eflln Hares, Leverets, and Rab- 
offbits, the molt eſteemed pieces 
ti(called by way of excellence 
tithe Huntſman's piece) 1s by the 
[Efdes of the tail, and next to that 

s the back, legs, and wings. 
toy In Fiſh, the 7zrtuoſ; are of 0- 
pinion , the head, and what 1s 
enear about it , 1s generally the 
beſt : whence it 1s, at a well or- 
eldered Table the head of the fiſh 
(if there be any) is ſet at the 
s-lupper end ; and fo it 1s of the 
FWMPorpos, freſh Samon, Pike, or 
KEÞCarp 3 1n which laſt, it 1s to be 
\ſoblerved the Tongue 1s always 
1Fne beſt bit. 

8 In Fiſh which have but one 
long bone running down their 
packs, as the Sole, e&-. the m1d- . 
;ele 15 to be carved without diſ- 
I b 4 pute, 
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pute, as Heing the beſt without 
contradiction. However 1n 
reaching any of Soles , Floun-Jt 
ders, Place, or the like; it theyſſ 
are lo large in their kind as not]: 
to be given whole, the tail-half 
1s the belt. I 
It is to be obſerved, that toſfſy 
touch Fifh (unleſs it bein paſte)ſſy 
with a Knife, is not handiom, be 
ing rather to be taken up wit; 
our Fork and Spoon, and laidfa 
neatly upon a Plate, preſentel 
as 1s deſired. | by 
It has been formerly the cuar 
{tom to crack and peel ſuciſÞa 
fruits as were hollow, as Nuts n 
&c. And it is yet nbſervelſy, 
too at all great Tables to bring 
up Walnuts crackt and peel'd. Fit 
Walnuts and ſich Fruit, ard w 
taken out of the diſh with one 
hand, without further Ceremo 
ny, in the ſame manner as orif w 
Sweet-meats. Olive 
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it| Olives are to be taken out of 
nfthe diſh with a Spoon, and not 
the Fork 3 which miſtake I have 
yIſeen the occaſion of very good 
dtElanghter. 
It All forts of Tarts, wet Sweet- 
meats, and Cake, being cut firſt 
oflupon the Diſh, 1n which they 
were ſerved up, are to be taken 
up at the point of our Knives, 
WE laid dextrouſly upon a Plate, 
dNand preſented. 
off It is to be obſerved, if you 
be deſired to help any one with 
vEany thing 15 to be carved with 
fa Spoon 3 you muſt call for a- 
frother, and not make uſe of 
df your own , if you have uſed it 
MF before 3 if you have not uſed 
it before, it is to be preſented 
< with the Plate, unleſs the per- 
fl fon who deſired you to help 
FJ him , ſent his own Spoon along 
with it, Whatever you carye, 
5 is 
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is to be preſented upon a clean 
Plate, and by no means either 
upon your Fork, your Knive 
Point, or your Spoon. 

To give any thing from your 
own Plate to another to eat of, 
though he be an inferiour , fa- 
vours of arrogance, much leſs an 
Apple or a Pear that hath beer 
bit by you before. Have a care 
_ likewiſe of blowing froth from 

oft a Cup, or any duſt from 


roalted Apple or a Toaſt ; for 


the Proverb ſaith , There 7s no 
wind but there is ſome rain. 

{f the perſon to whom you 
preſent your Plate be near you, 
the beſt way is todeltver 1t your 
{elf, pulling off your Hat as you 
preſent it firft to him, but no 
more afterwards for fear of gi- 
ving him trouble. 

If one be unhandy at carving, 
his beſt way will be to excuſe 


himſelf. If 
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22n} If you becarv'd, 'tis but civil 
ter] to accept whatever 1s offered, 
es pulling off your Hat ſtill when 

it is done by a Superior. 
urſ Tt 1s not handſom to ask for 
any thing ones ſelf, eſpecially 1f 
it bea dainty; andit would ſhew 
little Breeding , if when one 1s 
offered his choice of ſeveral 
things, he ſhould take the beſt : 
the uſual anſwer in that caſe] 1s, 
which you pleaſe. 
To be nice and curious at the 
08 Table 1s undecent ; as likewiſe 
tocry out aloud, 7 can eat none 
1} of thzs, T can eat none of that 5 7 
\ | love no Roaſt, IT eat no Rabbit; IT 
|| carrn0t endure Pepper, Nutmeg, or 
= 012207. 
It is very uncivil in any one 
that isa Gueſt at a friends Ta- 
ble, to find fault or diſfcommend 
any thing that is not agreeable 
to him, Deſire not any man 
to 
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to ſmell to ſuch a thing, be- | 


cauſe you apprehend it ſtinks; 
but rather ſay, Do not /mell, it 
zs1 not right. 

Fhele being but imaginary 
averſions, corrected eafily by 
their friends when they were 
young, or by themlielves now, 
if they would conſtrain them- 
ſelves, endure a littie hunger, 
and not dote and indulge their 
appetites as they do 5 and 
therefore thoſe kind of repug- 
nancies are to be concealed as 
much as they can 5 if we be 
carv'd with any thing we do 
not like, we muſt receive it 
however, and though our dil: 
guſt be many times 1nvincible, 
and it would be Tyrantiy to re- 
quire we ſhould eat what we 
nauſeat z yet it 18 but civil toac- 
cept it, though we let it lie till 
we have an opportunity of 
chang- 


t 
of 
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changing our Plate without be- 
ing oblerved. 

If every man helps himſelf, 
we mult have a care Qur hand 
be not in the Diſh before the 
perſon of quality's, and be ſure 
to carve only on that fide which 
is nextus5 much lets ought we 
to take the belt piece, though 
it falls to our ſhare to be the laſt. 
What we take, we mult taice aft: 
once ; 'tis not civil toeat out of 
the diſh bit by bit. 

Care muſt likewiſe be had of 
reaching over the diſhes with 
our arms, to come at anvtuer we 
like better. 

It is likewiſe to be obſerved, 
we are to WIPC Our SPOCN every 
time we put It into the diſh : 
Some people being ſo delicate, 
they will not eat after a man has 
eat with his Spoon and x not wt- 
ped it, | 

It 
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[t we be at Table with per- 
{ons of more than ordinary neat- 
neſs, 1t is nat ſufficient to wipe 
our Spoon, but we muſt lay it 
by , and call for another when 
we have done 3 it being the 
Mode at preſent to give clean 
Spoons with every Plate, and 
Spoons on purpole for fauce. 

Be we as hungry as we may, 
we muſt not gormondize, nor 
eat ſo faſt as we would choak 
our ſelves. We muſt cloſe our 
lips when we eat, and not ſmack 
like a Pig, or make any other 
notſe, ſhall be ungrateful to the 
Company. Much leſs are we 
to.keep a clutter, clattering the 
diſhes one againſt another, gras 
ting our Knives againſt the 
Plates, or rubbing them as it 
they would never be clean. 
Theſe are as ſo many ſignals, 
giving the Alarm to the Compa- 


ny, 
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ny, and diipofing them to the 
obſervation of our voracity, of 
which, perhaps, otherwiſe they 
would have never taken no- 
tice. 

Potage 18 not to be eaten out 
of the diſh, we are to take it 
upon our Plates; and if it be. 
too hot , not blow it in our 


Spoon, as ſome do very inde- 


cently , but have patience till 1t 
cools of 1t ſelf. 

If one happens by accident to 
burn himſelf, he muſt conceal it 
if he can 5 but if it be too hot 
to be endured , as it falls out 
ſometimes, he muſt quickly, be- 
fore it be perceived, take his 
Plate in one hand, and hiding 
bimſelf with the other, and ſpit- 
ting 1t into the Plate, give 1t 
preſently away to the Servant 
venind him. Caivility requires 
a man ſhould be cleanly 3 butit 
does 
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does not oblige a man to Fels 
de fe. 
Ve miſt not bite our bread, 
but cut Or Greakk it as we put It 
to our Mouths, and be (ure not 
to keep the Knife In our hands, 
It being as unhandſ{om, as when 
we eat Pears or Plums, to put 
1t to our mouths with them. 
We muſt cut our meat into 
{mall pteces, and not take them 
{o big into our mouths , that 
they may make our cheeks {tick 
out like Satchels an each fide as 
we are eating. 
We muſt not gnaw the bones 
with our teeth, make a noiſe, or 
ſtir to break them, nor ſhake, or Þ 7: 
ſuck them to come at the mar-|ÞÞ it 
row. We muſt cut our meat 
upon our Plates in ſmall pieces, || © 
and eat it afterwards clean: |} 1 
lily. b 
We mult be cantious of dip- | * 
ping 
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ping or ſopping 1n the diſh, 


carrying our meat to the Salt: 
cellar every mouthful 3 we muſt 
rather take our Salt vpon the 
point of our Knives, and the 
Sauce 1n a Spoon, and lay them 
both upon our Plates. 

We muſt not hang too much 
over our Plate with our bodies, 
nor let halF we intend to our 
mouth , fail ſhort upon our 
Bands. 

There 1s nothing more unbe- 
coming,than tolick ones fingers, 
Knife, Spoon, or Fork, to wipe 
his Plate or Diſh bottom with 
his fingers, to drink up the Por- 
ridge, Sauce, or Gravy, or pour 
it out upon ones Plate; none of 
| which can be done, but with the 
derifionof the whole Company. 
it is to be obſerved, when our 
Fingers, Knife, Fork, or any 
thing elfe 1s foul , we are to 

wipe 


good "No th, 
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wipe them with our Napkins, 
and by no means with the Ta- 
ble-cloth. Greaſe not your 
Napkin too much, io as to nau- 
feat your neighbour, 

When you have blown your 
Note in your Handkerchief, 
look not 1nto 1t, as if there were 
a Jewel dropt out of your 
head. 


It 1s requiſite to conſider well 


when a Glaſs comes in health to 


a perſon of great Quality, how 


far your acquaintance will per- 


mit you to uſe it with familis 
rity and reſpe&: whether to ſay 
aloud , My Lord, your Lordſhips 
or only to your 
Neighbor, Sir, #15 Lord N's good 
health. 

Though 1t be cuſtomary, yet 
it ſavours rather of formality 
and 1gnorance to ſtop 11 the 


middle of your diſcourſe , be- 


caule 


t] 
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canſe one in the Company is 
drinking. With good Manners 
you may proceed 1n your ſtory, 
- though not to 22k a man a que- 
ſtion 5 for any man may hear, 
{though not ſpeak 1n his drink, 
Jf at any time your own 
health be begun, it is requiſite 


y 


to obſerve the Company 3 for if. 


they are inferiors, it is civil to 
be uncovered as well as they. 
Avoid carefully all wrang- 
ling or occaſion of anger at Ta- 
ble, though a fault be commit- 
ted there by your Servants, re- 
fer it rather till afterwards; for 
the Board as well as the Bed 
ſhould be the place for recon- 
ciling, rather than fomenting of 
difference. 
If ever you are deſired to 
help another, you mult always 
cut him in the belt place rather 
than the worlt. , 
[ 
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If one be to return a Knife, 
Fork, or Spoon, which was lent 
bim, he muſt either wipe It on 
his Napkin, or fend it to the 
Cup-board to be made clean, 
and then calling for a clean 


Plate, deliver 1t civilly back to 


the perſon who lent it. 

[f it happens by any accident 
extraordinary , a man has any 
thing in his mouth which he 
cannot get down, it would be 
very unſeemly to let it tall out 
{ſuddenly upon his Plate, as if he 
had vomited ; he muſt rather 
ſpit it into his hand, and convey 


It privately upon hisPlate. which. 


he 13 to give away IMmMmed!: ately 


if he can, ſo as no notice may | 


be taken, and be ſure never to 
fpit any tiing out upon the 
ground 
Toblow ones Noſe upon ones 
Napuin, or if openly upon his 
"Hand- 
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Handkerchief , to ſnuſf, or 
hawk , or bring up any thing 
from the bottom of ones ſto- 
mach, are things fo 11]-favour'd, 
they are abominable to all the 
2 World ; we mult abſtain from 
them by all means 1f we cans if 
not, dothem as privately as poſ- 
ible, by covering our faces with 
our Hats, or otherwiſe. 

We muſt not on the other 
fide fimper and mince , but eat 
freely and civilly as we have 
occalion 3 we mult not however 
appear infatiable, but contain 
and leave oft with the firſt ,-un- 
leſs the perſon of quality (whoſe 
8 Civility obliges him not to ſuf- 

fer the meat to be taken away, 
till every body has done eat- 

| ing) incourage us to freedom. 
| Ttis not civil ikewiſe during 
the repaſt, to criticize or find 
fault with the meat or lauces, or 
tO 
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to trouble himſelf and the com- 
pany with perpetual diſcourſes 
of B=!iy-timber , that being a 
ſure ſig: of an Epicure, and one 
11] provided of better diſcourſe, 

A$So01e1s not to eat alone, and 
by {tealth, ſo he 1s not to drink 
10 Company ſneakingly of any 
thi? not intended for him. 

It isunhandſom tocall firſt for 
arink, till the perſons of quality 
have drank before you. 

itis not anſ{weradle to the re- 
ſpect we owe, to call aloud for 
Beer or tor Wine, we mult ra- 
— r {peak low to the Officer or 

Lacquey behind us 3 or if they 


be out of diitarice to hear, make 


Hgns to them ro crime. 

'Tis grols incivility to begin 
any perſun of Honovur's health, 
and to addreſs it to himielt. 

[f another perſon beg'ns itin 
Gailantry , 'tis your duty to 
pledge 
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|| pledge him 3 but you muſt do 
it without fignifying it to the 
perſon himſelf 5 which 1s to be 
done 1n this manner, ſpeaking to 
the perſon to whom you drink ; 
Sir, my ſervice to you , A good 
bealth to my Lords and not (as 
s frequent) my Lord, your Lord- 
ſhips good health , and TI carry it 
to my Maſter. 

It is a very great avlur.iity 
In ſpeaking to any Nobleperion 
to call him by his name , or ' 
drioking his Ladies health (or 
any of his Relations ) to him, to 
Bay , Sir, 2 good health to-my 

Lady your Wife, or to my Lord 
your Brother. But we muſt name 
Cher by the quality of her Huſ- 
band, and the reſt <ither by their 
Sirnames or their 1 itics5 as thus, 
To my Lady Dutcheſs, ii her Huſ- 
band be + Duke, or 7 #-y Lord 
Marqueſs your Brother, it his - 

ner 
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ther be fo. It we be ſpeaking, 
or to anlwer a perſon of honor, Ia 
ano at the ſame time he puts the 'P 
Glaſs to his mouth to drink, we Þþn 
are to ſtop, and be ſilent till heb 
has done, and then proceed in 
our diſcourſe. 

It (avours too much of fami. 
larity to ſtpour Wine,and make 
two or three draughts of a glaſs; 
we muſt drink 1t gravely at 
once, with our eyes in the glab 
(not ſtaring about the room ) dr 
and be ſure our mouth be notes 
full ; I ſay gravely and delibeſco 
rately, leſt gugling it down tooſJhe 
falt, we ſhould be forced toſſhi! 
bring it up again, which wouldſ : 
be a great rudeneſs, and nauſeatF/lk 
the whole Table : Beſides , ſta 
throwing it down our throats asÞip 
into a Tunnel, would be an a-Pful 
&ion more fit for a Jugler thanPſhc 


a Gentleman. til] 
We 
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Wemuſt have a care after we 
ave drank, of fetching any loud 
fghs, as If our breath was gone 
n the draught, ſo as the whole 
ompany may percelve it. 

[t is not well to receive your 
drink nor meat, nor ought that 
70u call for, on that ſide next 

he perſon of Honour ; forthoſe 
ho are accurately bred, re- 

ceive 1t generally onthe other. 

S [f the perſon of Honour 

drinks a health to you, or your 

own, you mult be fure to be un- 

overed, inclining forward till 
lhe has drank, and not pledge 
him without preciſe order. 

| If he ſpeaks to you, you muſt 

TJlikewiſe be uncovered till you 

have anſwered him, and have 

Eipecial care your mouth be not 

fall, The ſame reſpedt 1s to be 

[ſhown him when-ever he ſpeaks, 
till he expreſly forbids it 3 after 

: G which 
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which you are to be covered, 
leſt he be incommoded. 

It 1s not civil to rub your 
Teeth before people , nor at 
Meals, or after to pick them with 
your Knife or Fork 3 for that is , 
_ both indecent and diſtaſte” 

ul | 

It 1s not handſom likewiſe to 
waſh ones mouth or gargle after 
Meals, before perſons of Ho | 
nour. J 

If one riſes from the Table 
before the reft, he muſt pul of 
his Hat , and have ſome body 
ready behind him to take away 
his Napkin and Plate,..they be- 
ing no handſom Land-skip when 
he is gone 3 neither would his} 4 
familiarity be laudable, who iff, 

IT 
d 


no Servant was there , ſhould 
riſe, and not take them away 
himſelf. 


HA the Plates are _ 
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ed, we mult not ſuffer the Ser- 
vants which deliver the clean 
Plates, to begin with us, but at- 
tend till the perſon of Honour, 
and the reſt of our Superijours 
be ſerved, eſpecially the Ladies, 
to whom (if we obſerve the Ser- 
yvants remiſs) weare with a bow 
to make preſent of our own. 

It a Prince or Princeſs deſires 
Tyour preſence at any Collation 
or Regale, you muſt not fit down 
Eat the Table, but place your ſelf 
behind their Chair, to be ready 
to preſent them with Plates or 
Drink, as they have occaſion. If 

it bea Prince, and he commands 
x you to fit down, you may do 
't atthe lower end of the Table; 


but if it be a Princeſs, it ſhews 
more breeding and reſpect to 
deſire to be exculed» 


G a CHAP: 
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CHAP. XI. 


How we are to Comport onr ſelves 

when a Noble Perſon viſits us, 
and when we are obliged to 
make our returns. 


F the ſaid perſon of Quality 

| ſhall do us the honour to 
make us a vilit, and we have no- 
tice he 1s arrived, tis our duty 
to run immediately out and re- 
ceive him at his Coach, or at 
leaſt as far as we can. 

If he ſurprizes us in our 
Chamber, we mult riſe up from 
our ſeats, quit all the buſineſs we 
were about , and apply out 
ſelves forthwith to the paying 


our. reſpects 3 which we are tof 
continue (without any avocati-| 


on whatever) till he departs if 


he finds us a bed, we muſt re-| 
main| 
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| main as he found us till he goes 


away. 

But 1n ſome caſes there 1s a 
mediocrity to be obſerved 3 for 
if the perſon of Honour ſhall 
pleaſe to diſpenſe with our Ce- 
remonies ſo far. as to command 
us to deſiſt, we ought not in 
Manners to perſevere, ſeeing 
nothing can give ſtronger teſti- 
mony of his authority and do- 
minion 1n a houſe. than the ſub- 
miſſion and obedience of the 
Maſter. 

And we are to obſerve that 
it 15 not only to perſons of Ho- 
nour, to whom we are obliged 
to pay the Civility of our houſe, 
but to every one elſe which 
comes to us under the Chara- 
Cter of a (tranger. If a perſon 
of Honour makes us a viſit, 
though he has no priority but 
1n years, yet in that reſpect we 
are 


ee 
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are bound to give him prece- |; . 
dence , the upper end of thef., 
table, and uſe him with the ſame L; 

reſpect (proportionably } as the 
beſt qualified perſon of all. A 
For this reaſon, 1t a perlon off, 
that” quality makes us a viſit in of 
Civility, it will be a bad return 
to make him attend long before 
we come to him, unleſs we be 
ingaged with perſons more ho- 
nourable than he; or be other- 
wiſe upon ſome publick affair. ;; 

In thoſe caſes 'tis civil to ſend 
ſome Gentleman or other quali- |; 
fied perſon, to entertain him till Þ ,, 
you be at leiſure. 0; 
When the honourable perſon ||; 
has made his viſit and retires, we iſ; 
are obligedto wait upon himto |, 
his Coach 3 if it be a Lady, we 
are to give her our hand (C if 
there be noperſon of better qua- |B 
lity than us) and having helpt | 
her 
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her into the Coach, we are to 
©fcontinue at the door till her 
©ILadiſhip be gone. 
©F If any young Lady beby ac- 

cident left behind, or goes home 
[F:nother way, it- 1s incumbent 
'Fopon vs to ſe 


{zee her ſafely at 
home , eſpecially if it be night, 
or ſhe lives at any diſtance; and 
if our own affairs will not per- 
mit us to wait on her, we muſt 
recommend ſome other perſon 
o conduct her. 

For the viſits we are to re- 
taxn , if we will follow the ex- 
ample, or rather the- extrava- 
ance of certain people , who 
conſume the greateſt part of 
their lives in viliting others, to 
oblige them to a return; our 
beſt way (as was wittily ſaid ) 
will be to go from door to door. 
But for a perſon who knows 
how to 1mploy his time, and yet 
G 4 "18: 
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1s willing to retain a civil cor: 
reſpondence with all people : we 
muſt inform him there are ſome 
indiſpenſible occaſions, in which 
be cannot without refleCtion 
omit, making his vilits to per: 
-fonsfor whom he bears any ami 
ty or reſpect. For example, he 
1s to wait upon a Noble perſo 
at convenient times, to inforn 
himſelf of his health, and tf” 
continue the good opinion bg : 
has of him, and in general 
when-ever any good or 11] accif 
dent has given him ſubject fa 
either ſorrow or joy; we ar 

to make our viſit in the ſam 

Dialect, unleſs we be particular: 

ly convinced it will not be wel: 

come. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Rules to be obſerved in Play. 


F it ſhould fall out the perfon 
[| of quality obliges us to play 
C which we mult neither pro- 
poſe, nor be too peremptory in 
denying, if defired) we muſt by 
no means ſhew any heat , paſſi- 
on, or impatience to win, they 
being arguments of a mean Spi- 
rit and fmall Education, if we 
cannot command our ſelves in 
them, but find our humour un- 
pleaſant and perplext; our beſt 
way 1s to abſtain from it quite, 
and we ſhall prevent a thouſand 


| inconveniences thereby. On the 


other fide, we ought not to be 
remiſs and negligent in our play, 
nor ſufter our ſelves to loſe in 
compliance, leſt we be counted 

G5 Braga- 
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Bragadoctos for our pains3 our bl 


loſſes make us ridiculous, and 
the perſon diſobliged, as belie- 
ving we did not think her, or 


him worthy of our intention, 


Nor is it decent to uſe any 
quirks, or by words in your 


play. 


We mult not ſing or whiſtle 
at play, fo as to give offence, or 
make any noiſe. 

it any difterence ariſes, we are 


not to be obſtinate, but muſt 


{ubmit it to judgment 3 IF any 
rick or foul play be oftered, we 
are not to be preſentiy a top on 
the houſe, but tel} what wehave 
to ſay quietly, and prove 1t as 

Wei}, and as readily as we Can. 
At ail times, and in all places 
Swearing 1s immodelt (C as we 
have ſaid before) but e{pectally 
at play, where all things ought 
to be ſo carried, as not to trou- 
ble 
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ule our diverſion. 
0] We muſt not demand the 
& Iſtakes we win with eagerneſs or 
YT Fheat 3 and if any one has forgot 
D. for fail'd-\to put in, we are not 
Y Frudely to call out, Pay me my 
money, Or put in your ſtake 3 but 
tell them modeſtly, and in good 
language, 7 wor the laſt flake 3 
ome body has forgot to ſtake 5 
and T7 have not all T did win. 
When one loſes, he is always 
to pay before it be demanded, 
it being a mark of Generoſity 
and Nobleneſs of Spirit, to pay 
what one loſes franckly , and 
without any compunction. 
| Tf one knows the perſon of. 
Honour, with whom he plays, 
| be over-concerned at his loſing, 
if he wins , he 1s not to give 
over, till the perſon of Honour 
| leaves off, or has recovered his 
money. If we loſe,'we mult give 
over 
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over quietly when our ſtock iy 
gone 3 It being civil enough to 
conform to our ſtrength, where: 
as he expoſes himſelf to laugh: 
ter and contempt , who loſe 
more than he has about him tg 


_ pay. 


If the perſon be paſſionate at 
play, we muſt be cautious of 
provoking kun, but mind our 
game,and not concern our ſelve 
at his words, eſpecially if it be 
a Lady ; in that caſe 'tis but 
prudence to take all in good 
part, and not tranſgreſs the ſere 
nity of our minds, or the reſped 
we owe unto her. 

Yet to conclude this Chapter, ſ 
it is beſt not to play at all, of 
eſpecially not to love it , nor 
play deep for 1t is more char-F 
geable than the ſeven deadlyf 
fins. Yet I would have none of 


-moroſe, as to deny to gratifie a 


Lady | 
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Lady or a Friend within ſuch a 
compaſs. Then equanimity in 
play ſhews an admirable temper 
of mind that 1s fit for any thing 5 
but on the contrary, he that 1n- 
ſults upon ſuccels, or frets upon 
loſs, 1s always of a paſlionate 
and of an uneven diſpolition, 
and this as ſoon as any thing 
will diſcover the humour of a 
perſon. 


— 


CHAP. XIIL 


m7” 2X RCs 


Ryles to be obſerved at a Ball. 


F a man finds himſelf by acci- 
_ dent (urpriſed 1n any Aſſem- 
bly, or at a Ball, above all things 


| he is toknow exactly, I will not 


fay to Dance, but the Rules and 
Formalities of Dancing, which 
are praiſed 1n that place, (for 

1Q 
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in all Countries they are not 
the ſame.) 

If he Knows how to Dance, it 
is not handſom 'to be difficult 3 
but if his Talent be but indiffe- 
rent, he mult not pretend to o- 
ver much sk1ll, nor ingage him- 
{ſelf in Dances he does not un- 
derſtand, at leaſt but imper- 
Fectly. 

[f his ear be not good, he1s, 
if poſlible, to decline it, though 
be knows his ſteps never ſo} 
well; for what can be more ri- 
diculous, I than to ſee a man: 
out 1n his time,, and the whole 
Company 1n confuſton by his 
means; for he might have ex- 
cuſed himfelf, had he pleaſed, 
by leading the Lady into the 
middle of the Hall, and making 


1 Nihildecet invita, ut aiunt, Minerva, id 
eſt,adyerſante & repugnante natura.Cic. off, 3 


A. 


| 
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a low Congy : But he ought 
firſt to ſignifie the diſpleaſure 
he conceived in not being 
«ki1l'd 1n that excellent Recrea- 
tion, that ſhe might be ſatisfied 
it was not contempt or moro- 
ity, ſo much as want of ad- 
dreſs. 

But if after all our Apologies 
they (C for their divertifement_) 
will obl:ge us to Dance, we mult 
by no means refuſe 5 for *tis 


uch better to expoſe gur (elves 


o {ome little involuntary difor- 
&r 1n being complaifant, than 
de ſuſpected of pride. In that 
aſe we mult with as good lan-- 


Sin aliquando necefiiitas nos ad ea detru- 
Tt quz noſtri ingenii non erunt, omnis ad- 
lbenda erir cura, meditatio, diligentia, ut 
a, 1 non decore, atquam minime indecore 
cere poſſimus : nec tam eſt evitandum, ut 
ona quz nobis data non ſunt , ſequuntur, 
wan ut vitia ſugiamus, Cic, lib, Of. 


guage 
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guage as weare able, iatreat the 
Lady that ſhe would vouchſafe 
ro dance ſome Dance we con- 
ceive weunderſtand, which we 
muſt dance afterwards franckly, 
and as well as we can. 


Having finiſht our Dance, we 


are to attend that Lady to her 
place, and with a low reverence 
take out another : obſerving 
when we are taken out again, 
to return our revenge upon the 
Lady which took us out firſt, 
if it be the cuſtom of that place, 
and by no means to poſſeſs our 
ſelves of the ſeat which belong) 
to any one that 1s dancing. 

It is to be obſerved very 
ſtritly likewiſe, if there be any 
perſons in Maſquerade, 'tis unct 
vil to lay their hand upon their 
Vizards, or to cauſe them toun: 
maſque, unleſs they have a mind 
to it themſelves. On the con: 

trary, 
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trary, one is obliged topay more 
Civility to them , than to the 
other perſons , becauſe many 
times under thoſe diſguiſes , 
there are perſons of the higheſt 
Megoity and Honour. 


"CHAP. XIV. 


DireGions about Singing or Play- 
ing ”_ ary Infirument of 
Muſick, 


F one has a faculty of Sing- 
F; ing , Playing upon the Mu- 
fick, or making of Verſes, he 
muſt not do any thing in Com- 
pany to make 1t underſtood 5 
but 1f 1t be diſcovered, and he 
be deſired to ſhew it 1n any 
Meeting, by a perſon for whom 
he bears any reſpect, he 1s to 
excuſe himſelf as modelily as he 
can : 
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can : But if his friend perfiſts, 
it will argue good Breeding to 
fing, play, or repeat his VerſesPÞ* 
without ſcruple or heſitation; 
and his prompt and ready obe-|l! 
dience [hall ſerve him again{tÞ'< 
cenſure, whereas a refratoryÞ®! 
reſiſtance ſavours of the Singing-® 
Maſter, and even he is like to 
have but ſmall doings, who" 
thinks to recommend himſelf by! 
that kind of moroſity. 

Above all things, he is to have 
a care of hawking, clearing his 
throat too much , or being too 
long in tuning his Inſtrument. Þ 

He muſt be wary alſo how heſ 
commends himſelf by any fan-J] 
taſtical geſtures, which imply] 
delight and exceeding ſatisfacti- [ 
on, or to ſay when he lings, 
Now /! this 3s a good Note: hark ! 2 
this is a better 5 or obſerve, this Þ'®! 
Trill, this Cadexce is excellent. 


He 
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. | He muſt likewiſe remember 
oo finiſh as ſoon as he can. that 
oe be not tedious , but leaves 
he Company with an appetite, 
J&{t otherwiſe he ſhould be de- 
red to hold his peace , which 
otwithſtanding , 1t the perſon 
hat ſings be a Gentleman, would 
e as great an incivility , as to 
ave interrupted him by loud 
alk or diſcourſe. 
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CHAP. XV. 


AL 2 S &# 


Diredions upon the Road in the 
| Coach,a Horſe: back, or a Hunt- 


ing. 


ME 2 perſon of Honour deſires 
W our company 12 a Journey 
e 1s taking, it 1s a ctvil obliga- 
on lies upon us to accommo- 
ate 1n all things, never to com- 
plain, | 
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plain, never to make him ſtay, 
to be chearful , vigorous, arid 
officious 1n all things; and not 7 
to imitate them who are never | 
{atisfied with their Horſes, the! " 
Chambers, their Beds, &*c. whe 
ſet the Servants one againſt x 
nother , and the Maſter again 
them all, who are never ready 
never ſatisfied , never 1n goo( 
humour. 

And indeed travelling being 
a kind of warfare, accompanie( 
with cares, diligencies, and pr! 
cautions, as well as with down 
right labour and fatigue. It 
extremely unpleaſant, when tc 
all thoſe incommodittes is adde 
the frowardneſs and 1ntractabl 
Iity of ones Companion ; and be 
comes, indeed, more burthen 
ſom than all the reſt of thi 
Baggage. 

It we be to travel by Coal, 
t 
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he perſon of honour is in equi- 
ty to go in firſt 5 afterheis ſer, 
Ive are to enter , and put our 
"Ives into the loweſt place. If 
We Coach be your own, you 
9:re to go in the laſt, The right 
jand of the hinder part of the 
JCoach 1s the beſt, the left hand 
by his (ide 1s the next 3 thethird 
place 1s over againſt the perſon 
of Honour on the other end ; 
and the fourth is by his fide. The 
Boots, if there be any , are the 
loweſt, though even there that 
part which 1s next to the hinder 
end, 1s the beſt. 

Being 1n the Coach, we are 
tot to put on our Hats , but by 
command, nor to turn our backs 
upon the perſon of Quality up- 
Non any occaſion. 

'T lt is obſervablelikewiſe, when 
i\ftwe meet with a conſecrated 
JHoſt, a Proceſſion, Funeral, the 
King, 


by 
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King, Queen, Princes, of the 
Blood, or perſons of extraordi- 
nary Dignity, as the Popes Le-J: 
gate, Ec. it 1s a reſpect due tof" 
them, for us to ſtop our Coach|® 
till they be paſſed 3 the Men to c 
be uncovered, and the Ladies tofff© 
pull off rheir Masks. But if it 
be the Sacrament, we muſt outf® 
of the Coach if we can, and 
down upon our knees, though 
in the middle of the ſtreet. 

If webeto ride, the perſon 0 
Quality is not only to monnt 
firſt, but we are to hold Stirrup, 
and give him our aſfliſtance to 
get up. As we march. we mult 
obſerve the ſame rules as in out 
walking, that is, to give him 
the right hand, and keep a lit- 


» 


tle behind him 3 bur if the wind} 
lies fo astocarry the duvit upon 
him, we may ſhift then, and diff 


poſe of our ſelves ſomewhereſf® 
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We mult obſerve likewile , 
when we come at any River or 
.|Ford, that 1t is our office to go 
Q(firſt over 3 but if it falls out by 
h accident we are behind, and muſt 
follow the perſon of Quality. 'tis 
to be done at ſuch diſtaace, that 
our Horſe may not daſh, nor in- 
fcommode him any way ele. 
af If hegallops, we muſt be cau- 
tious of galloping before tim, 
nor to gallop and change , or 
make any Parade with our 
orſe, without his order or 


> 
- 


Nt 
. ommand. 
q Again, if we attend him a 


unting, we muſt not out-ride 
im, or ſuffer our felves to be 
ranſported with too much ea- 
+ frneſs, but permit him to be 
d r{t inat the death of the Deer 5 
nd if he be to be ſhot down , 
cÞr cut down with a Sword , that 
reþ9NOUr is-to be left for the ſaid 
7eferion himſelf. It 
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If by reaſon of the ſcarcity of 
Quarters , it falls out that we 
muſt lye in the ſame Chamber 
with the qualified perſon, we 
arein Civility obliged to let him 
po firſt to bed, and afterwards 
undreſs our ſelves as privately 
as we can by our own bed, and 
g0 to bed too, with care to lyeſſit 
quiet and ftil]l , and make noſſſtc 
noiſe in the night that may giveſſ[tt 
h1m diſturbance. W 
And as we go to bed laſt, (0 
Civility requires we be up firltnc 
in the morning, that the perſonſſÞc 
of Honour may find us dreſtſt2 
when he riſes; it being very nj"! 
decent for us , to ſuffer ourſſpc 
ſelves tobe ſeen naked, or unſc0! 
dreſt by a perſon of Quality, outſſ*<c 
things lying about the room,J"c 
our Bed open, or the Chambergv! 
by our means, inany diſorder. [2 


It is not decorous to look inÞt 
the 
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the Glaſs, to comb, bruſh, or do 
« Jany thing of that nature to our 
r ſelves, whillt the ſaid perſon be 
> fin the Room, much lefs to make 
2 Juſe of his Combs, Bruſhes, or any 
sIthing elſe that belongs to him. 

74 From hence 1t 1s to be con- 
afIcluded, how utterly inconfiſtent 
efflit is with ail manner of Civility, 
offto ſeize upon the firſt Chamber, 
effthe firſt Bed, @&c. as ſoon as ever 

we COME 1N. 

of On the other ſide, it would 
{not ſuic with the quality of that 
perſon, 1f in an 11] place where 
they are (treightned for Lodg- 
Ing, he ſhould cauſe all raſhly to 
be raken up for himſelf, without 
conſideration how others are 
ficcommodated. Such an action 
gvould not reliſh of the Lord or 
Great Perſon, who to his 1nferi- 
durs has his mutua! obligation 
iÞf Courtelie and Humanity, and 
H ought 
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ought to extend it to the ſhaf; 


ring in all ſuch inconvenience 


; If 
29 are Uunayo1dable. 


1d 
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CHAP, XVI. 


» _-—- 


Rules to be obſerved in writing 
| of Letters. ip 


HE ſame exactneſs an 

Y punctuality as is require 
in our diſcourſe and behaviaut 
1s to be obſerved likewile in ol 
Letters, which are indeed tf 
Communication and Dialogu 
of the abſent. 

To make nſe of large Papt 
rather than ſmall, and a whol 
ſheet (though we write but is 
lines 1n the firſt Page ) rathq,, 
than halt a one, is no inconlfſ 1 
derable piece of Ceremony, on, 


ſhewing reverence and eſteenſ,j 
th 
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She other familiarity or indiffe- 
MFrence. 

After my Lord, Sir, or A14- 
jazz, which is uſually writ at the 
op , before we come to the 
body of the Letter 5 we are to 
eave a ſpace or blank, greater 
$Þr lefſer, according to the qua- 
ty of the perſon to whom we 
rrite. 

JF In the body of the Letter, as 

Wit as we have occaſion to write 
Sir, or 23 Lord, (which we are 
Borepeat with reſpet, eſpecially 
what we write has any -partt- 
> Fular direction to himſelf, or his 

latrs) we mult do it at lenght, 
"$nd not with abbreviation 3 for 
0 xample, you ſee; $7r, your Lord- 
is bip 224y Lobos and not $7r., or 
our Lordſhip. 
uf When we LIE to any per- 
24Jn to whom the Titles of Ex- 

F-lence or Highneſs, do equita- 
a H 2 bly 


your Lordſhips 5 ſomething loy 
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bly belong 5 we mult not only 
be ſure to remember them , but 
to retreat them as often, and a 
conveniently we may. 

If the perſon to whom we 
write be not very much aboy: 
us, we may put the $7r unde 
the bottom of the Letter, 1n thi 
middle of the ſpace betwixt tha 
and the bottom of the Page 
where you write, Tour 20ſt hun 
ble, and moſt obedient Servant.| 
it be a Prince, or any eminet 
Lord, we put your Highneſjes, 


erm 0 ue on. ou CC om omI.a 


Ws 
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er, and oft humble , and mt 
obliged Servant, as near the b 
tom of the Page as is poſlible 
which are the propereſt Ep 
thets to gnmifhe our reſpects, 1 
other 1:mporting friendſhip « 
familiarity. 

And indeed ſo indecent at 


unbecoming it is to jumble | 
qt 
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1yJ2ny other terms of reſpect-with 
theſe, that there is nothing more 
|. Jdeformed , than to ſee them 

confounded ; and the rather be- 
Jcauſe errours 1n that kind make 
I deeper impreſſion than in dif- 
I courſe, where we have the pri- 
f viledge of -redreſiing or excu- 
ſing them upon the place. 

We muſt have an exact care 
lIikewiſe,to preſerve an equality 
In our ſtyle 3 and if the buſinets 
we write about be ſerious, to be 
very cautious of flying out into 
'extravagant, preſumptuous, or 
familiar terms, as ſome people 
do, who after the firſt period 1n 
a grace and auſtere ſtyle, run 
out inconliderately into flaſhes 
of Wit (as they think) or elſe 
into Metaphors , or high Lan- 
guage, unfit for any but intimate 
Friends, Gallants, or Drolls, and 
contrary to the reſpect due to a 
os Supe- 
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Superiour , which ought to belſe 
infinuated plainly, humbly, andJD 


with circumſpection. 

Oa the other ſide. it 18 no leſ; 
incongruous, if a Lord, or other 
oreat Perſon, writes loftily and 
imperiouſly, though to an infe- 
riour; for it that inferior be not 
of his dependance, or a ſtranger, 
the perion of Quality makes 
himſelf ridiculous, it he writes 
arrogantly, and like a Maſter. 

We are to add the day of the 
month, the year, and the place 
from whence we write allo; for 
more reſpect we put them uſu- 
ally at the bottom of our Letter, 
on the left hand of our ſubſcri- 
ption3z and indeed to put it at 
the top when we write to a per- 
ſon of Quality , is ſomething 
preſumptuous. 

For ſuperſcribing or direCt- 
ing of Letters, you are to ob- 

ſerve 


OI 


E 
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beſſerye to an Archbiſhop, or a 
ndJNuke or Dutcheſs, To his Grace 
or her Grace 3 to Marqueſles, 
Is|Earls, Viſcounts , and Privy - 
Er Counſellors, The Right Henoura- 
1dJ Je; to Biſhops, To the right Re- 
Ef verend Father in God; to Am- 
Qty baſladours, or Generals, or 
Lord Deputies of » Kingdom, 
SE his Excellence 5 to Baronets , 
50 Knights Batchelors and Doctors 
of Divinity and Law, Rzght For- 
© 8 ip7l. If you are to ſuperſcribe 
|| a Letter to an Earl or Viſcount 
' | that is beyond Sea, as in France 
or Flanders, it is better to ſay 
only, Theſe for the Right Honou- 
rable my Lord B. &c. becauſe 
they look upon »2y Lord as a 
Title, and is beyond any Count 
or Marqueſs whatever. All the 
Sons of a Duke and Marqueſs 
are by conſent of all, Lords, and 
ought to have the Title of Right 
H 4. Fionous- 
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Honourable. 
Earls by the courtefie of Eng: 
[1d have the ſame, and com- 
monly carry the Title of the 
Barony. To the younger Sons 
of Earls, Barons, and Viſcounts, 
To the Honourable John B. Eqs. 

In your Letter to any of the 
Quality above you, you are to 
uſe the ſame Title as if you were 
ſpeaking to them. To Dukes 
and Archbithops, Toxr Grace ; to 
Marqueſles, Earls, Viſcounts, 
Barons, Tour Honour , Or your 
Lordſhip. To Biſhops, Tour 
Lordſhip only : To all Countel- 
ſes, &*c. your Ladiſhip 1s more 
proper than your Honorr, if it be 
writ from one of Quality 5 but 
from a Servant your Hononr is to 
be oblerved to his Lord or 
Lady. 


As it 1s improper to lay, For 


Ar. B. Eſqs, 1o it 1s but civil and 


uſual 


The eldeſt Sons of 
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off uſual to diſtinguiſh between a 
g-| Knight Baronet and a Knight 
n-| Batchelor 3 therefore you mult 
el ſay, Theſe for Sir N. B. Baronet, 
ns] but to Knights Batchelors only 
s, the $7r before. 

No one ſuperſcribes a Let- 
ef ter, For his Dear Wiſe, or Loving 
of Husband , unleſs it be one that 
ef| hath not had ingenuous Educa- 
ef tion , or have a mind to be 
» | laught at. Becauſe the outſide 
of a Letter is to be read by eve- 
| ry one that 1s not concerned in 
| that intereſt rhat is between 
. | you : nor 1s it materzal to tim 
| to be informed ., that . ne thar 
| writes that Lereer 1s fuch a Wo- 

mans Fiv{band. 
If we be detired to abbrevi- 
ate, and ſpare the! Ceremonies 
Dy writing 1n a Noteor Ticket, 
without the great blank at top, 
or hamility. at the bottom; we: 
H 5 are 
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are to obey, rather than be } 
troubleſom. i 
[t is not amiſs likewiſe, if we, 
take notice, that for greater re-| 
ſpect the Letter ought to be in-| 
cloſed in another Paper, upon | 
which we are to write the Su- | 
perſcription. 


Vi 


A — 


CHAP. XVII. 


Ta what manner, and when we 
are to expet and receive Ho- 
r04r our ſelves, and when not 
to requrre it. 


Fter this inſtruction, how 
we are to pay our reſpects, 
we cannot conveniently be 1g- 
norant of what is due to our 
felves, and at what times we are 
not toexpectit. We muſt know 
therefore we are not to inſilt 
upon 
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upon any ſuch Ceremony in the 
preſence, or in the houſe of any 


perſon of greater Quality than 
7e3 becauſe Civility ( as we 


” ſhave ſaid) being always accom- 


panied with humility , exacts it 


"From us to hims; and it 1s ac- 


cording to the order and me- 
thods of Nature, for the greater 
0 abate and leſſen the leſs : for 
example, 'tis indecent for per- 
ſons of indifferent Quality , to 
aſſume the reſpect of a higher 3 
$1t 1s for Ladies to cauſe them- 
ſelves to be led, or have their 
Trains carried up in the pre- 
ſence , or in the houſe of any 


perſon of much greater Quality 


than themſelves. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Againſt ſuch as are too Scru- 
pulous. 


; ND now in order to our 

Concluſion , it remains [ 
declare, that though for orde 
{ſake this Treatiſe 1s divided 1n- 
to Chapters, it follows not, that 
Civility is never to be praQtiſed, 
but when ſuch occaſions are of 
fered, as are exactly parallel 
with the diſpoſition we have 
made of them 11 this Book 5 no, 
that 1snot intended, but we muſt 
retain. in our memories thele 
general Precepts of Civility, 
that thereby we may be enabled 
to pay every man his due reſpect 
upon all; occaſions, and do al 
things according to our own 
choice.and diſcretion. For in- 
ſtance, 


Ts re > 
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ſtance, if we are obliged to be 
civil to perfons of Quality, we 
are obliged, 4 fortiori, to be lo 
to Princes 3 and if to Princes , 
much more to crowned Heads, 
or their Miniſters. In fhort, Ct- 
vility 1s not only to be uniform, 
but paid with diſcretion. 

T his alio 1s to be obſerved in 
the practice of Civility, we are 
much ſubject to fall into two 
dangerous extremes. 

The firſt 1s, when we exceed 
12 our Civilities 5 heaping Our 
tmpertinent diſcourſe upon the 
perſon we would Court, and 
admiring him 1n every thing ; 
this part of Civiiity is no other 
but flattery, vehich is uſually caſt 
out as a Leure, to bring down 
the Grandee to ſome deſipns of 
our own 5 and this flattery does 
cqually redound to both their 
advantages, For as he that is 


the 
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the Paraſite diſcovers a falſe ob- 
Jed and intereſted ſoul ; ſo he 
that 1s flattered, and {wallows1t, 
ſhews his judgment and pene- 
tration to be but weak, to ſuffer 
himſelf to be cajoled and affe- 
cted with thoſe formal xdoratti- 
ons, which are not founded, in 
the leaſt, upon any conſtderati- 
on of his merit. 

The other errour (to which 
likewiſe we are frequently 1ia- 
ble) 1s, when out of too much 
fear or curiolity, we are ſcrupu- 
lous of every thing, making our 
ſelves ſlaves to theſe Ceremo- 
nies, and by an immoderate de- 
_ fire of being exact , becoming 
troublelom and ridiculous to 
every body. 

Civility ought to be frank and 
natural, without any Superſtit1- 
on 5 and hencett 1s, that having 
performed our formalities, and 

paid 
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paid thoſe reſpects a perſon of 
Q1ality might in reaſon expect, 
we are not afterwards to ſhew 
any awe, or timorouſneſs before 
him, but ſpeak freely and 1nge- 
niouſly to him 3 for that diffi- 
dence or awe 1s many times 
troubleſom even to the perſon 
we diſcourſe with, and implies 
but mean Education. 

W hich makes it evident(con» 
trary tothe opinion of moſt peg= 
ple) that to be modeſt and civi], 
1snot to be puſillanimous or poor 
ſpirited, nor depreſles nor ob- 
ſcures ſuch as do uſe it 3 but 
being a reſtraint to that audaci- 
ty and ſhameleſnelſs, which ren- 
ders us unacceptable to all per- 
ſons of diſcretion. We muſt con- 
fels that Maxim of Czcero's to be 
very true, that 1 without mode- 


1 Sine verecundia nihil re&um eſſe poteſt® 
nihil re&um, 


[ty 
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{ty nothing can be laudable, 
without modeſty nothing can 
be civil. 

A baſhful man is not his own 
maſter, nor uſcth his own judg- 
ment, bnt is over-aw'd by the 
>oldacls of others, and they that 
areimpudent have a power over 
him. 'Tis an evil Guardian to 
Youth, betraying it contrary to 
Its own deſire and inclination to 
tne worſt of men, who hurry 
them to evil actions and places. 
How many men have Joſt their 
Eitates. Honours: and Lives, be- 
cauſe they are aſham'd to d1- 
{truſt 2 A man 1nvites you to 
game, drink, ro», to be bound 
for him 3 tis fooliſh modelty 1s 
to be cait of, deny him. An 
1mpudent Flattorer comes to eat 
upon you, he begs 2 Horſe, a 
Ring. 2 Garment oi you, give 
to the deſerver, reſpect him not 


that 
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that begs. Some are ſo baſhful 
as not to ſend for a good Phy- 
fician, nor imploy a good Law- 
yer nor Governour , becauſe 
they are acquainted with a 
worſe. 

Begin betimes to break this 
fault, and in ſma]l matters aflert 
your own liberty, deny to de- 
bauch, deny to lend money , or 
to admire every one you hear 
praiſed 5 be conftant, and be 
not overcome by importunity, 
which 1s a part of impudence, 
and 1s only becoming to them 
that want, and 1s in oppolition 
to what we Call Jealy- month'd. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Some general Obſervations not 
unworthy our remembrance in 
relation to the reeulating of our 
AGi0Ns. | 

I'S natural to all Man- 

kind to love and to de- 

fire to be beloved, as the prime 

Method to obtain other benefits 

and enſuing advantages that we 

aim at. To acquire this from 
others depends principally upon 

the behaviour of our ſelves. A 

man that would make himſelf 

beloved, malt firſt render him- 
ſelf amiable. Now this is done 
by behaving of our ſclyes civil- 


ly, or with Civility to all men. | 


Civility doth chiefly confiit 1n 
theſe three parts. I. In not ex- 
preſhing by aftions or ſpeeches 


any 
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any 1njury , difeſteem , or of- 
fence, or undervaluing of ano- 
ther. 2. In being ready to do 
all good offices and ordinary 
Kindneiles for another 3 and, 
3. In receiving no Injuries nor 
| offences from others. That 1s 
in not reſenting every word or 
action which may ( perhaps ra- 
tionally ) be 1nterpreted to dil- 
eſteem or undervajuing. For 
our outward behaviour in ge- 
neral, that is beſt that declares 
the fi incerity and uprightnelſs of 
the heart. Every manis loved 
for his honeſty , and Vulains 
pretend to it , and under that 
colour pradiſe deceit; a formal 
ſ[tarcht behaviour 1s od:ous, and 
being torc't and unnatural , 
clouds and diſpairs the Soul. 

| Comity and Afability are 
the Ornaments of Converle, 


s and declare one a lover of Man- - 


kind, 
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kind, and argue a good harmo- 
ny and concord of the paſſions. 
They are made up of a mixture 
of Civility and freedom, qualt- 
ficd with a reſpect to the perſon 
you converſe with. 

He that would be reckoned 
or eiteemed 1n the place where 
he lives, muſt be careful toper- 
form all ads of juſtice 1n his 
dealings between man and man, 


according to the 1 Maxime, 


And above al] things , let his 
word be as punctual as his bond, 
and as ſacred even in the ſmal- 
leſt matters. Nay, 1t ſhould be 
more carefully obſerved than a 
bond 3 for herein Þ1s honour 
and honeſty are the ſecurity. 
And this, though the cheapeſt 
policy, will ſecure his interelt 

x Honefie vivere, neminem Izdere,ſfuum 
cuiq; tribuere, Fuſt, Inft, cap. 1. 


with 
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with all that know him ; the 
want hereof makes one cheap, 
and cenſured by the meaneſt he 
converlſeth with, and will ren- 
der him ſuſpected , when he in- 
tendeth the molt Hezrtily. 

Diſcover nat the {ccrct of a 
friend , It argues a ſhallow nn- 
derſtanding, end a weakneſs. He 
that 1s not conſtant in preter- 
ving what 1s committed to him, 
cannot be a friend. And f{:ch 
15a talkative man, that uſes nts 
mouth like a Sluce, to 1:i out 
all that 1s within him. 

Say not to a man (that you 
have not more than common 
aſſurance of to be your boſom- 
friend) that ycu have a ſecret, 
but dare not tell it. Neither 
preſs a man vehemently to con- 
ceal what you have imparted 
to him, 1t implies you {uſpe& 
what you have done, and di- 
bs ſtruſt 
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{truſt in his prudence. 


The vice or debauchery of 


another ſhould never be the ſub- 
Jed of publick talk 3 not of your 
friend., becauſe you love him 
nor of your foe, becauſe he 1s 
ſo; for this will be conſtrued 
the hatred to the one, ana 1n 
parttality to the other. 

No man 1s togain a reverence 
for his own vice, and he that 


vauntingly declares it, pulls off 


an outward , ſilken, glorious 
Coat, to ſhew a dirty loutte 
ſhirt, that 1s next to his skin. 
Every mans fault ſhould be eve- 
ry mans ſecret 3 for he that di- 
vulgeth it, 1s a ſcandal to them 
that hear him. 

When you do a man a kind- 
neſs, do it at firſt, rather than 
to let it, by arguments or impor - 
tunity, be extorted from you : 
This 1s a double courteſje, and 

wholly 
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wholly obligeth the perſon to 
your ſelf. 

If you have a debt upon you, 
which none almoſt can avoid, 
be punctual in your payments 3 
and if poſſible, let not him that 
asks, go without it ; for by this 
means you probably either ſave 
his reputation, or capacitate him 
to a bargain to his advantage, 
and generally there is one of 
theſe at the bottom. For molt 


men are unwilling to be trou- 
blelom to others but on con- 


ſ{traint. He that neglects his 
debts 1s undone to the Warld, 
and muſt not expect either to 
eat or ſleep in peace, and a 
poor mans debt makes the great- 
elt noiſe. 

As a man ſhould not let him- 
{elf lie open to all the pumpings 
of the pragmatical (but put then 
ofi, and here Droll is beſt.) So 

to 
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to be over levere in not reply- 
ing to ordinary and eaſie de- 
fires, and (hy 1n giving his op1- 
nion in common demands, ar- 
gues either pride or formality. 
The forma] man tells you no- 
thing but what is above the vul- 
gar, and obliges you with a fa- 
vour which you mult fo look 
upon, though the things often 
are not worth the keeping. 


By this you may confider how | 


far you may teil news, but tel 
none to him that pretends to be 
a States-man, nor ask him none; 
for the firſt he'll ſeem to {light , 
and ſeem to know it before ; 
for the latter he thinks ſecrecy 
becomes him , and therefore 
you difoblige him. 

When you repreſent the act:- 
ons of any of your Superiours, 
do it as candidly as you can, 'tis 
the Method of the Worid for 

- the 
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| the leſſer to depend upon the 


greater 3 and if you aim at Im- 
ployment, avoid being cenfort- 
ous eſpecially, herein you may 
before you are aware , cut that 
thred upon which your ſole 1n- 
tereſt did depend. 

Fancy and chance lift moſt 
into Imployments, and there 
needs only on our part to ſtand 
in the way 3 and that man re- 
moves himſelf or his friends at a 


diſtance from him, that comes 
100 cloſe with them in private. 


It you are a Favourite to a 
Great man, aim not to have his 
ear ſolely to your ſelf 3 for his 
{lips ſhall be ſure to be imputed 
to you, and what he doth well 
to himſelf. 

Let your diverſions and your 
buſineſs be mixt together 3 for 
recreations, thoſe of the body 
are better than thoſe of the 

| mind. 
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mind. They that can find them- 
ſelves no imployment but their 
pleaſures, are 1n perpetual dif- 


eaſe : 'tisas if a man ſhould ne- 


ver eat any ſubſtantial meat, 
but live only upon ſauce. Sure- 
ly no man ſhould live in this 
World that hath nothing to do 
in It. 

Say not you are extreme bu- 
fie, nor that you have ſuch a 


_ great deal of buſineſs, but ra- | 


ther go about it, and doit, and 
when it is done, you will be 


more eſteemed. 

Scorn not any man for the 
infirmities of Nature , which 
Art cannot amend , nor hide , 
nor delight to mention them, 
ſince they often create envy, 
and ſometimes revenge. 

Shew not your ſelf joyful and 
pleaſed at the misfortunes that 


have befallen another , though 
you 
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you hated him, it argues a mil- 
chtevous mind , and that you 
had a defire to have done it 
your ſelf, if you had had power 
or Opportunity to your wlll. 
Theſe Precepts are rather 
reducible to the Rules of Pru- 
dence, than Civility properly 3 
but they two being ſo neatly, 
related, I conceived it not amiſs 
to give them. No man can be 


| a Civil man that is not a wiſe 


man 3 wherefore to conclude, I 
ſhall tell you what a wiſe man 


1s: He hears rather than talks, 
believes not eaſily , judges ſel- 
dom , and then upon examina- 
tion, deliberates before he re- 
ſolves 5 1s conſtant in his reſo- 
lutions, fears not to repent 3 he 
ſpeaks well of all , defendeth 
the fame of the abſent 3 1s cour- 
teous, not flattering, readier to 


give than to receive 3 loves 
F.2- his 
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his friends, but doth nothing 
unworthy for their ſakes 3 is 


ready to aſſt and pleaſure all 
men, many times unknown 3; he 


conliders events before they 


happen, and then 1s neither ex- 
alted nor dejedted, he will avoid 
anxiety and moroſeneſls, iseven 
In his carriage, true in his words; 
the ſame in reality as he 1s 10 
fhew ; admires few , derides 
none, envies none , deſpiſeth 
none , no not the molt miſera- 
ble; he delights in the company 
of wiſe and. vertuous perſons ; 
proffereth not his counſel] when 
he underſtands not well 3; 1s 
content with his condition; he 
doth not any thing through con- 
tention, emulation, or revenge, 
but endeavours to do good for 
evil ; he labours to know ſo 
much as to be able to depend 


upon his own judgment, though 
ne 
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he doth not, &c. but let this 
ſuffice. 


CHAP. XX. 


The Concluſion. 


His, Sir, 1s all I am able to 
_ anſwer to your demands 
| have already declared my 
opinion, that it is impoſhble to 
give Precepts of Civility for all 
farts of occurrences. I amſen- 
fible alſo [ have inſerted feveral 
things, which being treated. of 
by others, aud known already 
to molt people, may ſeem ſuper- 


vacaneous ., but it could nat be 


otherwiſe; for being to diſcourſe 
of the Civility of mens ations, 
which for the moſt part have 
been always the ſame (as what. 
Age 1s it from the beginning of 

3 the 
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the World to this day, in which 
men have not eat, drunk, ſpit, 
@*c- ) T1 cannot ſee how I could 
avoid making ule of the ſame 
Rules, our actions being the 
ſame 3 and therefore Crvility 
being nothing but what reaſon 
upon the Pnnciples of Nature 
and Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed as 
conventent» There have been 
other people endued with rea- 
ſon as well as we, and by con- 
ſequence as able to find out and | 
deport themſelves according to | 
that convenience. 

But for as much as it 1s pro- 
bable, ſo many worthy perſons 
as profeſs the inſtituting of 
Youth, and have applied them- 
ſelves very ſtudioully thereun- 
to, could not forget to propoſe 
to their Pupils certain directi- 
ons and Rules of Civility, that 
being one of the moſt neceſlary 
parts 
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parts of inſtruction, at leaſt, that 
which is moſt conſpicuous and 
liable to the eyes of the World, 
could not but be civil and cour- 
reous themſelves 5 we have rea- 
ſon therefore to hope , if you 
think fit, to communicate this 
Treatiſe ; the Reader will not 
take 1t amiſs, if we have pre- 
ſumed to imitate them in ſome. 
things. 

[n effect, to take things rigo- 
roully and in ſtrifneſs, as they 
and we both are in this caſe ; 
like thoſe who compile Laws 
which they never compoſed, and. 
would doubtleſs make them- 
ſelves ridiculous , (ſhould they 
pretend to merit thereby ; ſo 
It 1s not fo be taken in!) part, 
if others add their labour 'to 
ours, {o they do net arrogate, 
or pretend to any thing which 
belongs to another, In. thr, 
I 4. mar) 
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manner I ſhould think my ſelf | 


very happy , if others taking 
their light from me, ſhould po- 
Iiſh what I have only rough 
drawn I ſay rough drawn, for 
he who at once ſhould propoſe 
to himſelf torun thorow all the 
actions of man, to which Rules 
of Civility might be applied, 
would ingage himſelfin a thing 
he would find to be impoſlible. 
So then, though thoſe who 
have writ before us upon this 


ſubject of Civility , may have | 


ſaid very much, it they have 
anſwered the copiouſneſs of the 
matter 3 and we pollibly have 
added ſomething in this Trea- 
tiſe to what they have ſaid ; yet 
I am aſſured many things have 
eſcaped us all, and remain to be 
found out by thoſe who come 
_ after. 
Moreover, that Cuſtom , of 
which. 
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| which we have ſpoken, 1s not 


ſo conſtant, but 1t permits inno= 
vation, and frequent alteratioa 
of its Laws 3 and no queſtion 
but time will have the ſame 1n- 
fluence upon our preſent, as it 
has had upon former proceed- 
1Ngs. 
Heretofore for example, one 
might, without incivility, have 
hawkt and ſpit upon the ground 
before a perſon of quality, provi- 


| ded he put his foot upon it when 
| he had done now it is perfect 


Clowniſhneſs and intolerable. 
Formerly one might gape and 
yawn, and it was well enough If 
he did not talk while he was 
yawning : now it is 1ntolerable. 
Not long fince 1t was not ab- 
ſurd to dip his bread in the 
ſauce, if he had not gnawed it 
before 5 now it 1s 11] Breeding. 
In palt times we had liberty 
ta 
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to pull what we could not get 
down out of our mouths, and 
throw 1t upon the ground, to 
we did it dexteroufly without 
being ſeen 3 now it 1s naſty and 
:1n{ufferable. 

Certain 1t 1s then. that cuſtom 
can introduce, aboliſh, or alter 
our Rules as ſhe pleaſes 3 yet 
_ Civility ariſing eſſentially out 

of Modeſty, and Modeſty out 
of Humility ({ which like the 


other Vertues, are founded up- 
on unmoveable Principles ) it is 


conſtant and clear, that though 
Cuſtom may, yet Civility in 1ts 
foundation can never change 3 
for there will always be Civili- 
ty, whilſt there 1s Modeſty, and 
Modeſty whilſt any Humility is 
to be found. 
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